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TA YEG 
BUTBRATTRE. 
BERNARD BARTON. 
From a volume of Poems recently published by him, entitled *‘ Household 
Verses.” 
Though a member of the Society of Friends, Mrg Barton has a taste for 
the fine art of a more ornamental creed. 
STANZAS. 
Suggested by a beautiful copy of the Madonna and Chili. Presented to 
me by my friend Mary Frances litzgerald. 
I may not change the simple faith 
In which from childhood I was bred ; 
Nor could I, without scorn, or scathe, 
The living seek among the dead ; 
My soul has far too deeply fed 
On what no painting can express, 
To bend the knee, or bow the head, 
To aught of pictured loveliness. 


And yet, Madonna! when I gaze 
On charms unearthly, such as thine ; 
Or glances yet more reverent raise 
Unto that infant so Divine! 
T marvel not that many a shrine 
“ath been, and still is reared to thee, 
Where mingled feelings might combine 
To bow the head and bend the knee. 


For who—that is of woman born, 

And hath that birthright understood, 
Mindful of being’s early morn, 

Can e’er behold with thoughtless mood, 
Most pure and perfect womanhood ? 

Woman—by angel once addressed ; 
And by the wise, the great, the good 

Of every age accouuted blessed ! 


Or who that feels the spell—which Heaven 
Casts round usin our inlaney, 
Bat, more or jess, hath homage given 
To childhood—half unconscious why ? 
A yet more touching mystery 
Is in that feeling comprehended. 
When thus is brought before the eye 
Godhead with childhood strangely blended. 


And hence I marvel not at all, 

That spirits needing outward aid, 
Should feel and own the magic thrall 

fn your meek loveliness displayed : 
And if the objects thus pourtrayed 

Drought comfort, hope, or juy to them, 
Their error, let wko will upbraid, 

| rather pity—than condemn. 


For me, though not by hands of mine 
May shrine or aliar be npreared ; 
In you, the human and Divine 
Have both so beantiful appeared, 
That each, in turn, hath been endeared, 
As in you feeling has explored . 
Woman—with holier love revered, 
And God—more gratefully adored. 
ee 


THE DISMASTED BRIG; OR, NAVAL LIFE IN 
TEXAS. 
RY PERCY B STe JOHN, 


( Concluded from Albion of Oct, 25th. 

The house of the Powers was, as is usually the case in Texas, a wooded 
tenement, in shape very much like a Swiss cottage, as Swiss cottages are 
represented in this country, the upper — being reached by an outside 
staircase, which, once ascended, the visitor found himself within a covered 
gallery running all round the mansion. ‘ 

Sounds of merriment issued from within, and both myself and Captain 
C— halted, and cast ahasty survey upon our garments ere we ventured 
to cross the threshold. We both, however, were old Texans, and having 
by slow degrees lost our ancient prestige in favour of the outward signs of 
civilization, put a bold face upon the matter and entered the corridor. Flora 
preceded us. ! 

‘Captain Crimp and Lieutenant Swinger!’ bawled the old crone of a 
Negress, amid a general pesl of laughter, an emotion which generally ful- 
lowed the dark and antiquated dame’s attempts at pronouncing any English- 
names. 

This was excellent; the hilarity of the company carrying us in under fly- 
ing colours, though had we shown in St. James’s street in similar costume, 
the chances are we should have been taken into custody and committed to 
durance vile as vagrants, } | mae 

‘Welcome, brave Navy!’ cried the host, smiling at Lis own vivacious satire 
on the Service ; ‘ be seated and join our festivities.’ 

The company present was of a very heterogeneous character. First and 
foremost, we, in duty bound, must mention the hospitable owners of the 


mansion, the Messrs. Powers. The Captain of the Iron Queen, Pinckard, | 


the editor of the Texas Times, with several young Eaglishmen, who had 
dared the perils of the main in search of good fortane, made up some eight 
persons in all; our arrival completely filling the apartment. A substantial 
supper, composed of the usual variety of materials, graced the board, of whieh 
meal we were invited to partake; the whole party agreeing that as soon 
as this was despatched they would accompany us to the ship. We accepted 
the terms offered, and joined freely in the festivities of the evening, with 
indeed 80 great a zest that we quite forgot for a while the purpose of our 
landing. Suddenly | noticed that it wanted but ten minutes to twelve, and 
at once gave the signal for removal, which was responded to with alacrity, 
and after arming themseives to the very teeth, in fear of the prowling mus- 
tang gang, the whole body of as sallied forth into the sandy streets of Gal- 
veston. 

It was a bright moonlight night, one of those lovely nights rarely met with 
except within the tropics, or on Italy's lovely plains, when the stars and 
moon would outvie each other in lastre and struggle in the heavens for mns- 
tery. Nota breath of air was stirring, the wind appeared as if defunct; a 
candle would jave burned steadily in the middle of the street. Walking 
rapidly down Tremeut street, we had reached Cobb’s auction-store, at the 
corner of the Strand, when a stream of fire flashed in our faces, and the gal- 

ant brig poured forth its broadside. 

The Old Year was out. 


Though augry at having missed the fan, neither myself i r Captain C-—— 
were so ubreasonable as to expect time ty wait fav us. We had, however, 
no leisure to discuss the matier ere aaother broadside startled the slum- 
bering Galvestonians At this instant a woolly-head was cantivusly pro- 
tauded from the upper window of Cobb's auction-store, aud a negro voice 
heard. 

‘Golly! Golly ! lim Mexican come at last. Him gone coon with poor 
nigger. 5 id 

A roar of laughter salated the old negro as le spoke, and perceiving a 

bedy of men in the street, the autiquated aud terrified specimen of darkuess 





——— 


visible utterly disappeared, Candour alone compels me to narrate the re 
maining events of that night, ducing which we enacted the part of a set of 
wild truant school-boys. But, gentle reader, recollect before procerding, 
the sufferings we had endured, the wild and uncivilized locality we were 
in, the utter dearth of public amusement, the want of any wholesome ex- 
citement, and the final fact that the New Year was come. 

A council of war having been held, it was unanimously determined that 
we should make a night of it, and treat all our friends and acquaintances to a 
serenade of a novel and peculiar kind. With this view, Captaiu O'B ‘ 
of the Iron Queen, procured his ships’s bell and a shillelah, while his black 





easily devised from the nature of our orchestra. 


ister, and accordingly sang under his window, to a uew wne and to many 


navy, wo made a show of marching them on board to a good fogging.— 
Couteut, however, with recapturing oar sail, we svon left them and return- 
ed to the boarding -house, where eatables were speedily pees me 

Such is a specimen of the difficulties and indiguities we endeared duriag 
many weeks. Lt would be too paintul to detail some of our after sulleriags. 
Suflice that at the expiration of two mouths, finding all hope of redress use- 
less, we went ashore, threw up our commissions, took ship for our several 
uative lauds, and ceased for ever all connexion with the Texan navy 


So 
CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
LORD STANLEY. 


Amoug contemporary orators Lord Stanley is one of the most distiuguish- 
ed. During many years that be has taken a leading part in the debates in 
the House of Commons, he has almost always held a very high place among 
the most eloquent aud eflective speakers iu that assembly; sometimes he 
has raised himself to the very first rank. No ove has been sv bold as to 





question his intellectual power; few have dared to match their strength 
with bis. He has, in fact, been almost universally acknowledged to be, as 


cook, who played the fiddl-, was also pressed into the service. To those | a parliamentary debater, a successful competitor with Sir bert Peel, 
musical instruments were added a dram and a fife. Our intentions may be | Lord Johu Russell, or Lord Palmerston. Whatever exasperated enc ini os or 


cuutious friends may have said as to the tendency of his oratorial etivets, 


Patriotism being uppermost in most of our bosoms, we considered it our | however they may have been deprecated from time w time as too #'imula- 
first duty to serenade Captain Elliot, the universally respected British min- | tive of party spirit and too provocative of party auiinosity, no one Las with 


held from tueim the tribute of admiration on imelleetaal grounds. Lord 


| new words, the loyal ‘God save the Qaeen.’ This done, we visited in turn | Stanley was ove of the chosen spirits who really led aud raled the House of 
| the houses of all the principal inhabitants. Wheu I explain that all these | Commons 


domiciles were of wood, aud further, with very thin partitions, it may very | 


| readily be believed that our music permitted no slumber to the unfortunate 
! wights within. Those who rose and good humouredly replied to our oft- 
repeated cries of a happy new year, were unmolested, but those who obsti- 
nately refused to respond to our good wishes were entertained by a concert 
of sweet sounds very far from agreeable At dawn of day alone were we 
exhausted, when the party dispersed, Captain C and I polling our 
selves on board the old brig in the cutter in which we had come on shore. 
for some days we continued our festivities, which however were speedi- 
ly stopped for want of material; and further to damp us, Capt. C—— re- 
p Peon 1is commission and sailed for England. At this jancture there were 
on board only three olficers, Judge B——, and the cook. From this date 
| began a state of things disgraceful to the Government, and most painful to 
| those in her service. 
! 





Not an atom of provisions remained cn board; the Government turned a 
| deaf ear to all our representations; our respectful petitions for aid in the 
way of food were disregarded, and we found ourselves on our beam ends 
| To eat, however, was a matter of necessity. As [ have before honestly 
| confessed, our credit was gone, and our purses were empty. A court-mar- 
tial was beld apou the Texan Government It was ergued that a8 the first 
| duty of a Government is to keep its officers, it having failed to do so, the 
|} Government should be considered defanct to all intents and purposes. The 
Government being declared defunct, we placed ourselves iu the condition 
of creditors in possession of a bankrapt's property, and voted the ship and 
| conteuts forfeited to us in satisfaction of our claims. Had we possesseda, 
| crew, and could have refitted, | verily believe we should have put to sea, 
and gone into the service of our allies the Yucatanese. This, however, was 
| impossible, and we determined, until the Government paid up arrears, or 
| supplied the brig with provisions, to pay ourselves and live upun the pro- 
| ceeds of the ship's stores. 
Sails, ropes, prem enen azimuth, compasses, &e., &c., afforded a long 
prespective su pply of food and raiment, and accordingly we began. One 
| evening, a few days after we bad taken this final resolutfou, Lieut. A—— 
went ashore with a aew sail, which had been previously sold for the sum of 
| thirty dollars, to be paid in goods, that is, in ceffee, sagar, whiskey, and to- 
bacco. The transfer was to take place in the private room of a sailor's 
boarding-house. A—— landed, leaving the sail in the boat, and easily 
found the parties who were to buy the property, but they had not got the 
articles we required ready, and they would not be ready, antil the mora- 
| ing. 
| The principal negotiator in the business was our late boatewain’s mate, 
| commonly called Horsetly, a huge Yankee with one eve, whom we knew to 
| be well-meaning and honest, though somewhat of a fool. Lieut. A—— felt 
himself in an uncomfortable positiou; to leave the sail was a doubtfal spec- 
ulation, and to bring it ashore in broad day-light was far from pleasant .— 








ed their words as to the safety of the article, and it was locked up in a smal! 
dining-room, and the key retained by the owner of the house. 

A—— now returned ou board, much disappointed, bat we made the best 
| we could of it, and retiring to rest early were on deck atdawn It now 
| blew balf a gale of wind, but this we minded not, our hopes of wholesome 

plander being great. The boat was manned by all on board, armed to the 
teeth, and away we sped before the breeze, our oars being scarcely requir 
ed. Landing on a steam-boat wharf, we there found Colonel Horsefly, bis 
countenance elongated to a most alarming and annatoral extent 





alarm. 
‘ They've stulen the sail,’ replied the Colonel with a rueful visage. 
‘ You villain,’ cried Lieutenant Snow, collaring him; * you are an accom- 


you six dozen.’ 

The counterpart of Long Tom Coffin woefally replied that he was inno- 
cent, and would do every thing in his power to track the thieves. Oa this 
condition he was released, and placed at our head, while we with loaded 
| and cocked pistols kept our eye upon bim. Oar first act was to examine 
the room which contained the sail; this we did unobserved, not a soul be 
|} ing as yet op in all Galveston save ourselves We found on examination 
that the door had been opened by means ofa picklock. The Colonel now 
! examined the sandy strect, and immediately gave utterance to a low whistle, 
| at the same time pointing out the track of three men who had plainly drag. 
| ged a heavy body along the street for some distance. The Colonel now 
| unhesitatingly gave it as lis opinion that the three men who with him 
| should have parchased the sail were themselves the robbers, and offered to 
lead us to their lair 

* Lead on!" cried we; ‘lead on.’ 

Away walked the Colonel, taking huge strides, which we with difficulty 
kept up with, towards an abandoned shanty in the outskirts of the lown ~_ 
Angry at being taken in we « lntched our pistols. determined at any cost to 
regain possession of our property The house was in fact not a house, but 
a hot, with a smal! door and a single narrow wiadow, sitaated in the centre 
of a kind of morass, approached by a pathway very little differing from the 
surrounding bog. 


We reached the door undiscovered. Nota sound was heard within. save 
jalow, thick breathing. The Colonel approached the windew. It was 
open. A glance of satisfaction revealed that al! was right. To raise the 
latch—to enter and awake the three thieves was the work of an instant, and 
the three desperadoes found themeelves with each a pistol at his mouth. and 
la knee upon his heart. Not a motion, not a sou escaped them. T 

were fairly —— Lieut Snow ordered the gang to be bwand with their 
| hands behind their backs, and then, they being all runaway sailors from the 








Colonel Horsefly and old Mellor, the landlord of the house, however, pledg- | 


*‘ What is the matter?’ cried we, with one siroultaneous impulse of 


plice. If you don’t give back the sail, we'll take you un board and give 


While he continued there it might have been somewhat difflealt to take 
an impartial view of his claims. Le theew himself with such a determin 
ed, at times with such a reckless spirit into all attacks, he sv thoroughly and 
desperately ideutified himself with his party in all defences, that it was all 
butim possible to exclade pre) idice from a judgment of lis merits as a 
statesman from partiality either tor or against him. For during many years 
indeed up to within a very short time before his retirement from the Low- 
er House, Lord Stanley knew uo medium in polities. He threw bimeelf 
heart aud soul into whatever he uudertook. It wasa personal matter with 
him. He seemed really to believe in that political iniquity of his antago 
nists which others on bis side appeared only to assume for the sake of orato- 
rical invective He lived in a perfect turmoil of contest. He had certain 
regular opponents with whom it was always understood the battle was to be 
fought to the death. Whether the fault was theirs or his is uot in question: 
the fault was so. Besides these. he had always a sinall array of stragglers, 
with whom, frow time to time, he had to maintain a kind of guerilla was 
fare,—a species of strife which is proportionately as harassing and perilous 
in debate as it is in the terrible reality of war. [t leaves a man no rest.— 
He must be forever prepared. He must, as it were, sleep in his armour 
and with his sword unsheathed. No allowance is made for the weakness- 
es aud infirmities of humanity. If by chance a man 60 situated should be 
caught tripping, he is fallen upon at once, If the fatigae of laborious offi 
cial duties shall have impaired his powers—it some subordinate shail have 
misinformed him as to facts, or committed him as to opinions or doclara 
tious, no allowance whatever is made for such a man. He has made too 
many evemies. He has couquered, perhaps, in to many contests ‘The 
vanquished thirst for revenge. No political courtesies are in reserve fox 

him. Be has fought while alive, and fighting he niust die 

| And ia like manner Las Lord Stanley beeu judged by too many of bis 
contemporaries, by too many of those who euvied bis splendid talente, as 
well as by those who, naturally enough, saarted under the iuflictions of lis 
| sarcastic spirit. He has made more political enemies, and possibly more 
| personal ones, with less real cause, than any other of his contemporaries. — 
| Every day events prove this. If we are we jadge from the noble lord's ex- 
| treme aod marked quiescence during the latter part of his sojourn in the 
| House of Commons—a political indifference so uuwonted as w have given 











rise to the most singular rumours, as, for instance, that be was dissatisfied at 
playing so subordinate a part to Su Robert Peel, and that his removal two 
the Iluuse of Lords was the price of lis continued acknowledgment of that 
right henourable baronet’s superiority —Lord Stanley wished for something 
| like repose after the excitement of the coutests of the last few years. It 
| might seem that, having been mainly insteamental in winning the battle 
| which placed the Couservative ministry in office, bis proad spirtt was so far 
satisfied, and that he desired now to signa treaty of peace with his old an- 
tagonists Sut thedeep and bitter enmities which his powerfal and an- 
sparing eloquence had aroused were not to be eo allayed. Those who ad 
suffered by bis former activity would not now let him rest. They sought 
| to avenge themselves for past indignities and defeats, by assailing his char- 
| acter as minister. Never was there yet aman of government, and especi- 
ally one holding the comparatively remote and reured office of colonial sec- 
retary, who wus assailed so mercilessly aud so indelatigably, or #0 decided- 
| ly aud palpably on grounds of a personalnatare. He is now, and has been 
| for some time past, saffering the reaction of his former trumphes. 
All these things make it difficult to deal with Lord Stanley's character as 
| 4 statesman and an orater. If a man who has played so distinguished a 
part has made many enemies, be woust also have many enthusiastic admirers. 
Political gratitude may es much exaggerate hie merits and services, as politi- 
| cal hatred may depreciate them. La either case the parties, whether ene- 
mies of friends, deal with the man ashe was. They look back to the stor- 
iny times when the character which they hate or admire was formed and 
displayed, avd they couceive that character to have remained the «amo. — 
They refuse to acknowledge eny change, or to se> that time and the abate- 
ment of many canses of irritation may have materially altered the tendencies 
of one who early in life exhibited intellectual propensities of a very differ. 
eutkiod. That Lord Stanley has been removed from the arena ia which 
his combative babits were so fully developed, into asphere where they are 
| ay santos useless, and that siace he has been in bis new position he 
bas been more quiescent thau ever he was daring the last year or two of 
his continuing in the House of Commons, will, however, materially lessen 
the difficulty, and enable as w look at his character with more imyartiality 
and more fearlessness of arvusing bostile opinions on either side than if we 
| bad applied ourselves to the task some six or eight years ago, when his gla- 
| diatorial ee py were in full play. 
it is a bad thing for  yonng nobleman, and proportionately it is bad for 
his coautry, when he leaps suddenly from a minority and private life into 
| the full exercise of legislative functions as a member of the House of Peers. 
Oo the other band, it is advantageous that he should previously undergo a 
| training in the House of Commons. One of the most valuable practical 
safeguards of the coustitation is that provision of the lew which makes the 
sons of poers eligible to election ¢s members of the popalar representative 
body, aud that custom of the country which usually gives persons so situa- 
ted a preference. They are thas brought early into contact with popular 
opinions, and the natural pride of Lirth is held in check by the countersct- 
ing pride of talent and of power derived from the people. As « political 
school, tue Hounse of Commons thus forms an admirable preparation for the 
House of Lords. It familiarises the young nobleman with the wants, feel- 
ings, and opinions of classes with whum be might otherwise never come in 
contact ; and it evables bim at a future period, when raised to the 
and released from the immediate control of opinion, to take those 
wants and feelings into account in the responsible task of legislation. 
Whatever may be the political opinions that may bave been imbibod by 
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voung noblemen, bred, thaps, amidst the traditions of feudal grandeur 

boon with the current ees men of men springing from the mercantile 

classes, OF ting abstract opinions founded on ideas of popular omni- 

potence. te ad pre them i iinet and Arment fom = 
their bei in collision wi ir fellow-subjects, questions 0 
mutual riot over arise between the privileged clase and the people. Asan 
intellectual discipline, too, passing a lew sessious in the House of Commons 
serves the young peer. The discipline preserved in that assembly has a ten- 
dency to bring down arrogance, while the constent and temperate discus- 
sion Of all subjects most interesting to a citizen removes the ence 
by which it is engendered. This training serves him especially when he at 
first enter the house of Lords. From the aristocratic charatter of that as- 
sembly, and the intellect of which it boasts im individual members, a young 
man making his appearance there would be apt to be meee overpow- 
ered, by the greatness of hisandience. A modest aature would be abashed, 
an arrogant one hopelessly put down—discooraged by gn anstere silence. 
Lord Byron felt the extreme diffictlty of rising to address such an assem- 
bly. A few years’ training in the House of Commous ag, him for this 
ordea!. It is true that no andience can, as a whole, ' 
that of the House of Commons. But then the young orator, especially if he 
be a peer, is cheered by the reflection, that singly they are not so much to 
be feared, and, above all, that they are ephemeral. Victory is more, and 
defeat \ess, than jn the Upper House. He comes up to the House of Lords 
knowing what hie powersure, and what he can do, and what be caunot. He 
does not attempt too much ; aud in what he does attempt, from long prac- 
tice having given him confidence, he usually succeeds 

Lord $ has profited more than most men by this training. Had he 
mounted at once to the Houseof Peers, it is more than probable that be 
would pot bave acquired the high reputation as an orator which he now en- 
joys. Of course he would have distinguished himself; such talents as his 
are not made to be hidden—they would have forced themselves on public 
notice in some way or other, But their development would probably have 
been very different. The en of character, which, when roused by party 
conflict with obnoxious individuals, or by antagonism with opinions and 
principles which he had learned,to hold in abhorrence, made him the most 
powerful debater in the House of Commons, arming his intellect with keen 
and ready ment, and his with invective or sarcasm, would, in all 
wobability, if he had not been placed in the circumstances which called it 

‘forth, have expended itself with equal vigour in some other channels. We 
should have foand him as fixed and determined of purpose in his devotion to 
sume scheme of opinions, perhaps to some party, as he was in grappling with 
the Irish members in the House of Commons. His oratorical eflorts would 
have been of amore purely intellectual character, less mixed up with per- 
sonal feeling, which, as it is, has given them their distinguishing features. 
But What they would thns have gained im tone, they would probably have 
lost in vigour. He might have acquired a veputatiou for philosophical views 
as a statesman—those, indeed, might always be detected even in his most 
fiery epeeches; and he might have attained to considerable parity and ele- 
gance ofetyle as an orator. But he would not have stood out among con- 
temporaries so marked a man as he now is. His name would not have been 
identified with the sterner features and attributes of party contest. We 
should not have witnessed that peculiar impatience and restlessness of dispo- 
sition, 'n which he is surpassed by but one living orator ; nor that indomita- 
ble spirit which will vot brook defeat, nor be satisfied with less than the 
utter prostration of the foe, in which he is again to be likened only to the 
noble and learnedex-chancellor. He would, in all baman probability, never 
have met an antagonist so personally powerful, and at the same time so out 
of the pale of ordinary parliamentary courtesy, as Mr. O'Connell ; nor would 
he, therefore, have been almost the only man to have realised in his person 
the old practice of party contests, where the strife was between mau aud 
man, not between principle and principles or neasure and measure. 

But, on the other , if Lord Stanley would thus have avoided much of 
that odiam which party hatred, justified, it must be admitted, by circum- 
stances to @ certain extent, has attempted, and still attempts. to affix to his 
name, he would have entered on the duties oflegislation with powers far less 
developed, with experience much more circumscribed, capabilities of usefal- 
ness much more confined than those which, after his stormy career in the 
Lower House, he now possesses. As it is, he comes to the House of Peers 
with a reputation which enables him, without offence to the pride of any of 
his colleagues, to be the right hand of the Dake of Wellington, as the ‘lead- 
ev;' witha temperament, all the elasticity of which remains unimpaired, while 
its irritable tendencies are softened down: with faculties strengthened 
by use, and a mind stored with every sort of experience in public affairs that 
can render a man asetal in their administration. The longer he continues 
in the House of Peers, the longer will he be removed from those irritating 
causes which were the only drawbacks on his complete success in the 
House of Commons, and the more will he be disposed to view questions— 
whether of e political or an administrative character—in that statesmanlike 
spirit which contemplates the necessity of small compromises in order to 
ward off great contests. It is almost impossible to account for the change 
thut has already taken place in him, except by attributing it to ill-health, 
or to a resolute determination of self-restraint now that the circumstances 
surrounding him are so different from what they were when he was in the 
opposition in the House of C A ch there is, unquestionably. 
You can no longer recognise in the qaiet, unobtrusive minister who now sits 
ander the wing of the Dake of Wellington in the House of Lords, who 
speaks only when called upon, and then only in the routine discharge of of 
ficial duty, the fierce, fiery leader who was named the Hotspur of be Con- 
servative forces; whose parliamentary life had been one long series of party 
hostilities ; who was so prone to attack, that his opponents were obliged in 
self-defence to be for ever on their guard : and who was so ready at retort, 
that one almost suspected that the sarcasm used in reply must have been 
prepared for an attack. 

A singular and striking instance of this change occurred last session.— 
Lord Brougham, by the unrestrained use of his sarcastic powers indiscrimi- 
nately among friends or foes, hud, long before the advent of Lord Stanley to 
the House of Lords, acquired such a mastery over that assembly, that no one 
seemed to have the courage to answer him. He lorded it over all, and 
dealt out his reproofs or his sarcastic irony with a perseverance and reck- 
less boldness, a fearlessness of retort, that gave him a most disagreeable pre- 
eminence, but one tly most grateful to the combative propensities 
of hie nature. When it became known that Lord Stanley was to be raised 
to ‘he House of Peers, every one pointed him out as the natural antagonist 
of Lord Brougham. His well-known character, his fearlessness, and extreme 
aptness readiness in retort, a him, now that Lord Lyndharst 
had grown too indolent, or too friendly with the common enemy, the most 
fit person to encounter the giant and lay him in the dust. 

Nor was Brougham long in provoking a contest. Scarcely had 
Lord Stanley appeared in the House after having been confined at home by 
illness, than his noble antagonist rushed to the attack. The exact particu- 
lars are unimportant. He offered some sneering and sarcastic remark on 
Lord Stanley's anxiety to make a second speech on a subject on which he 
had once delivered his opinion as colonial secretary. The retort was obvious. 
It was expected by the House, and had Lord Stanley been the man he was 
a few months before, he would have given his assailant a castigation such as 
perhaps he never received before, for no mar but Lord Stanley possessed 
the same powers. But, instead of so doing, he quietly and calmly submit- 
ted to the attack, to what was so nal as almost to amount to an 
insult, and thus let Lord on retire from the contest, if contest it 
could be called, with the éc/at of having conquered so doughty a conquer- 
or, and nerved to future efforts of the same amiable character. 

Far different was the Lord Stanley of five or ten years ago. Ther, no 
mau ia the House of Commons, however distin ished | by power of oratory, 
or however influential with the coantry, would have thought of making an 
attack on Lord Stanley without the certain expectation of a retort in kind, 
ae earrying sarcasm or ridicule almost beyond the limits of courtesy. 

hen he was one of the most, if not the most, actively militant of our pablic 

men. He had, as has been said, two classes of 6 

ular constitutional opposition, as represeuted by the Whig leaders; the 
other class composed of such men as O'Connell and his immediate satellites, 
and Mr. Hume, Mr. Wakley, and other representatives of the Radical inter 
est. With one or other of these he was in a perpetual state of conflict. It 
was the fashion at the time with his enemies, and indeed they have not for- 

- the trick now, to attribute this constant warfare in which the noble 

rd was engaged to his own infirmity of temper, which made it impossible 
for him to be on good terms with anyone. They invariably made him the 
assailant, and insinuated that if others did not attack him they would not 
themselves be left alone. All was laid te the score of his natural irritability 
and wascibility of disposition, which would not let him rest at peace him- 
sell, as other easy going statesmen were content to do, or let others either 
be at peace. They overlooked, or would not see, one quality in Lord Stan- 
ley 8 mind which explained the whole. They had been so long accustom- 

ito a kind of moral laxity in the mode adopted by pablic men of dealing 
with great qaestions, that they could not at first understand a man who look- 
ed upon politics, not as a mere game of skill in which the reward of success 
was rank and power, but as a serious business, in which the temporal aad 
even the spiritual welfare of the nation was at stake. They did not see that 

Lord Stanley was in earnest, that there was a sincerity animating ali his pub- 

lic nets whieh made it impossible for him to fence with blunted foils. What 
was play to others was real serious responsible work to him, and hence his 
disposition to treat men and measures in a spirit which, when misunder- 
stood, appeared to be an angry one. Angry men usually become the slavex 
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of their ewn The intellectual powers lose their influence, and the 
victim of this kind of excitement is sure to place himself speedily in a false 
position. Did Lord 8 ever exhibit symptoms of the infirmity 
attributed to him? No. the contrary, if not always calm, he was at 
least collected; and however far a species of moral indignation, which often 
infused itself into his politics, might carry him, he never lost his sei!-p« 
sion. ‘Thongh liable to be, to all appearance, carried beyoud Limsel!f in the 
excitement of debate, he never forgot his object, or failed to strike the de- 
cisive bluw at the happy moment. Lord Stanley never really lost bis tem- 
per. The targec as he was during the stormy period to which we refer, of 
all the vulgar aluse of the Radicals, and particularly of the |rish party, he 
availed himself of the full limits of parliamentary license in paying off 
the assailants in their own coin; but that he did this so neatly. keenly, point- 
edly, and provokingly, was f enough that his intellectual powers had 
not been blinded or his jadgment carried away by strong gusts of pas- 
sion or ill-temper, as his enemies insinuated. No; it was because Lord 
Stanley did not lose temper that those who smarted so often under his lash 
asserted that he did. Had he really been the man they represented, they 
woald have covered him with ridicule, not with reproach. ; 
It was very remarkable, the influence he exercised over the House of | 
Commons while ranked with Sir Robert Peel in opposition to the last Whig 
minist Of course his position as a speaker had long since been ascertain- 
ed. is very first ch of any importance, in the year 1320, on Mr. 
Hume's motion against the temporalities of the Irish church, stamped him 
at once as the r of no ordinary talents as adebater. Many succes- 








sive efforts during the ten or twelve years immediately succeeding confirm- 
ed the ypinion des formed ; and his speeches and genera! couduct while | 
secretary for Ireland under the Whig government proved that le would be | 
equal to almost any emergency. He stood the brunt of all the fervid elo- 
quence, the igvective, the keen sarcasm of Sheil during the great 
anti-tithe agitation ; he withstood the still more terrible, because more earn- 
est and impassioned d iations of O'Connell, who had not then weaken- 
ed the influence which his emancipation victory had gained for him. No 
one will deny that Mr. Stanley was then equal to his task , nor that there are 
few who at that time could have filled his t, or have conducted such dif- 
ficult affairs with so much firmness or 6o little of weak compromise. No 
doubt he made enensies; no doubt he laid the foundation of that hatred of 
his name which led O'Connell to hold him up at a later period to the execra- 
tion of the whole people of Ireland. But the belief that he was doing ns 
duty to his country in the most enlarged sense held him up amidst all the 
obloquy he suffered. And so again it was in the great struggle which he 
maintained side by side with Sir Robert against the Whigs, from the year 
1835 to 1840 The power he then exercised was almost magical. There 
was something so earnest and unpremeditated in his assaults. yet they were 
sustained with sach vigour, such moral momentum and intellectual skill, 
that he quite took the house by storm. Even fuesadmired. They could 
not but confess his power. His oratory, for the great effec he could pro- 
duce, is unique and anparalleled in its total freedom from affectation or the 
usnal preparation which great speakers resort to. He disdains, too, all the 
arts w ich other orators adopt, or, if he uses them, he has also acquired the 
higher art of concealing their use. If any thing, there is too palpable a re- 
jection of the ordinary graces of manner—that preliminary deference which 
the artist should always show to his art. He seemed to think his subject 
too great and important to render any extrinsic appliances necessary. This 
wasin the manner ; the matter was for different. 

After sitting with folded arms, his legs extended to their full length, the 
heels resting on the Speaker’s tabie, his bat slouched over his face as it 
were moodily, he would suddenly start ap and present himself to the House 
to speak. A rough, somewhat davealy and ungraceful exterior and style 
of dress, features hard, with lines strongly marked, and a frowning, almost 
scowling expression, these did not at first prepossess you; but another 
glance reminded you how high, broad, and full of intellect was the fore- 
head, and how keenly piercing was the eye. The month, too, told in its 
clear outline, its firmly compressed lips, and the lines drawn around it, how 
successfully it had been made the ally of thought ; how often it had helped 
in the expression of sarcasm, that passion of the intellect. You were instant- 
ly steack with the consciousness of mental power displayed in the counte- 
nance, and with a marked simplicity of style and manner. ‘There was no 
attempt at attitude, ne preparation as for an oratorical display. But there 
was a collectednes« in the buaring whichit was impossible to misunderstand. 
He seemed to be fally aware what he could do, and to be qaietly determin- 
ed to do it. The next thing which struck an observer (we speak in the past 
tense, because referring more particularly to a former period), was the ex- 
quisite clearness of his voice, which was of remarkably fine quality, silvery, 
yet very manly ; almost as musicai at times as the notes of an oboe, yet also 
sonorous when deep themes were touched, or the speaker’s moral feeling 
was aroused. His action, too, was simple in the extreme. 

All this, however, was but the external and unimportant part of Lord Stan- 
ley’s oratory. For though no man had greater command over his physical 
powers than he had, though in few were the outlets of expression so com- 
> the willing and immediate slaves of the intellect in conveying the 
thought or the feeling of the moment, yet Lord Stanley trusted less than 
most speakers do to the advantages which his voice and countenance gave 
him. He rather threw himself on his intellectual resources, confident in 
the justice of his cause, or, atall events, in the soundness and invulnerability 
of the view he took of it. His oratory was essentially stimulative, agreea- 
bly and excitingly so co friends, provokingly so to enemies. No man pro- 
duced greater results in this way with less apparent effurt. His hits at his 
opponents were the more effective and annoying, because so intangible.— 
Hints, insinuations, sarcasms conveyed by a glance, asneering tone of voice, 
or acurl of the lip—these were thrown off like sparks from an anvil. To 








notice them, was the confession of an opponent of their applicability. Yet 
they told with the audience ; and many a sndden, sharp, and rapturous cheer | 
showed the victims of this tormenting power that the random shots had hit; | 
yet they dared vot reply, lest they should increase the ridicule. But these | 
formed only the fringe, as it were, of the speech. The staple was of much | 
sterner and more sterling stuff. No man could argue a question with more 
exquisite analytical power than Lord Stanley. There was a clearness and 
precision in his statements which one looks for in vain in contemporary 
speakers, except, perhaps, in Lord Lyndhurst, who, if possible. excels Lord 
Stanley in the massive simplicity of his style of argument. Both these speak- 
ers produce alike on the mind the idea of great intellectual power, and be- 
speak a kind of reliance on what they may advance, independent of an 
exercise of the judgment upon it. This prepossession is the shadow which 
greatness casts before it. 

Lord Stanley has great command of language, in the true sense of the 
wy Many men gain credit for having command of language, when in 
act they have only a copious flow of words. One of the most distinguished 
orators in this country—perhaps taking his early as well as later efforts into 
accountfthe most distinguished—has acquired a most undeserved reputation 
or command of language, when in fact his claim rests on the reckless pro- 
fasion with which he uges the vocabulary, more especially on his remarka- 
ble memory for synonyms. [n his writings, it is true, Lord Brougham dis- 
plays purer taste. Lord Stanley’s command of language is of a very diffe- 
rent kind. Itdeserves the name. He knows the real value of words, not 
merely as words, but as parts of a sentence. He uses them, to all appear- 
ance, naturally and spuntaneously, but at the same time with so much taste 
appear to possess more value than when used by any oth- 
er speaker, Mr. Macauley, perhaps, excepted He combines unusual force 
of phrase with elegance of diction, to an extent which would seem to be 
the result of severe study and premeditation, but that the circumstances of 
haste aud the ephemeral nature of the topics discussed forbid the suspicion 
of preparation. There is Horatian brevity, delicacy, and force in some of 
his sentences. 

Lord Stanley relies so mach on himself, depends so entirely on the work- 
ing of his own intellect, stimulated by the hope of triumph, upon the mate- 
rial he has furnished, thet he seldom Marae weapons from others. He ve- 


cal point of view, or where he is arguing matters of detail; bat when he 
does quote for vratorical purposes, he does so most effectually. Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Mr. Shiel are his only rivals in this respect; that is to say, in the ef- 
fect with which they make another man's thoughts theirown for thetime being. 
One instance of Lord Stanley's powers in quotation occurred in one of the 
Irish debates nearly ten years ogo. It had been the policy of the Conser- 
vative opposition to show that the Whig government were the mere tools 
and puppets of O'Coonell, who was prepared (as the event has shown) to 
cast them off with contumely as soon as Nie turn was served. The house 
was densely crowded, and in a most excited state, at an early hour in the 
morning, after a most abimated debate, in which some of the first speakers 
had exerted their powers to the utmost, Lord Stanley had been for some 
time charming and stimulating the house by the eloquent manner in which 
he attacked his opponents and the indignant sarcasms he heaped upon them; 
when suddenly adverting to the position in which they stood towards O’Con- 
nell, he broke out in the words of Hotspar to his uncles : 

* But shall it be, that you—that set the crown 

Upon the head of this forgetful man; 

And, for his sake, wear the detested blot 

Of murd'rous subornation—shall it be 

That you a world of curses undergo ; 

Being the agouls, or base second means, 

The cards, the ladder, or the hangman rather ’— 

O, pardon me, that | descend so low, 
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To show the lime, and the predicament, 
Wherein you tamge under this subtle king. 

Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 

That men of your nobility and power, 

Did gage them both in an unjust behali— 

As ail of you, God pardon it! have doue ! 

And shall it, in mere shame, be further spoken, 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
Ry him, for whom these shames ye underweut 
No; yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Your banish'd honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again: 
Revenge the jeering and disdained coutempt, 
Of this proud king ; who studies, day aud night, 
To answer all the debt he owes to you, 

Even with the speedy paymentof your deaths.’ 


{t required no ordinary degree of moral ry to attempt or of ora. 
torical skill to deliver, a quotation so long and so dangerous, tu a crowded 
house at alate hour. Its effect was appalling, from the extruvrdiuary power 
of emphasis thrown into the delivery. No actor, though his profession be 
to harmonise the voice and to fascinate the feelings, could have given the 
passage with more powerful or thrilling effect. The house was completely 
carried away ; and the ministers against whom it was directed seemed real- 
ly alarmed at the torrent of feeling raised against them. Such debating 


| seemed no longer play. 


But Lord Stauley bas long ceased these extravrdinar; effurts. From the 
natare of his mental organisation, he requires a great occasion aud a worthy 


| antagonist todraw him out, to stimulate him to the full exercise of his pow- 


er. Lord Brougham is the only man so situated as to be able at present to 
compete with him, and there the contest seems tohave been declined. There 
is at present no peer on the opposition beuch who is qualified to measure 
swords with Lord Stanley. Lord Clanricarde, with all the will, has not the 
requisite power; avd Lord Clarendon’s mind is of too philosophical a cast. 
Causes of irritation thus placed at a distance, it is to be hoped that Lord 
Stanley will steadily develope those capabilities for statesmanship which we 
firmly believe him to possess, but which have hitherto been partially ob- 
scured in the excitement of party conflict.—Froser’s Magazine. 


ae 
THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. 
LY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY, 
(Continued from the Albion of October i1.) 


And now, as the armies of France were stealing by concentric move- 
ments towards the Maroquine frontier, aad as her fleets were hovering, like 
birds of prey, nearer and nearer at each swoop, towards the celebrated 
shores of ancient Mauritania, a new shadow suddenly fell upon the scene 
of action—the shadow of the Great Northern Power, Louis Philippe was 
gazing intently upon the rich, the redundant land,—which seemed to chal- 
enge invasion,—when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and he was rous- 
ed from his abstraction by the calm and civil voice of England. It is well 
known that it was just ut this moment that the important question was put 
to France—‘ What is the design you have in view?’ I never shall forget 
the effect of that question. It was feltin the bosom of the meanest soldier 
in the French service; it was felt notin Paris and in France alone, but 
even to the confines of the Desert of Augad. 

The answer of course was, that no design had been for a moment enter- 
tained of subduing Morocco ; that the object was merely to avenge, in the 
first place, the insult which hadbeen offered to France; and, in thenext place, 
to compel Abd-er-Rahmanto forsake the cause of the Emir, and even to refuse 
the latter a refuge within his states, Reprisals would be made, and terms 
exacted ; but conquest would by no means be attempted —not even a reg- 
ular invasion undertaken. Such was the reply, and, in accordance with 
the spirit of it, orders were sedulously transmitted to the various Command- 
ers. Ambitious, but enlightened men, “a acquiesced, though sullenly, in 
a plan of which they understood the full pensar Sut the soldiers, 
amongst whom, with astonishing rapidity, the news descended, evinced no 
such acquiescence. Their pagoda tree seemed to have withered like 
the prophet’s gourd, and their murmurs were much louder than the pro- 
vhet’s. 

Meantime, however, though a war of conquest was forbidden to their 
hopes by the necessities of national justice of and international policy, the war 
of vengeance, which had been very fairly undertaken, was a pretty war 
enough, wid promised some plunder. And dark, indeed, we re the glances 
of that fierce soldiery when it was whispered that a conference was about 
to take place for the purpose of adjusting the difference, arranging a com- 
promise, and despoiling them, after all, of the rights of the sabre. Not. 
withstanding all their discontent, the conference did take place; and, con- 
trary to all their tears, that conference itself produced a delicious battle.— 
This was the fight of the 16th of June. 

On the night of the 15th, the eve of the battle, I was on guard, with 
about thirty others, at the most forward of all the advanced posts. We had 
some ten sentries, whose dim forms were just visible by the light of 
our watch-fire, as they paced to and fro their appointed beats, in the small 
distance. 

Every now and then we heard the jackall’s yelp, and the bark of the hy- 
wna; while, from time to time, the ground trembled to the voice of the 
African lion. It was a magnificent lion, of which we had that very day 
gone, armed and arrayed, to the chase—but unavailingly. Our little hunt- 
ing party, which of course ventured not too far from the camp, failed to find 
the noble beast; and now that the night had fallen, he was there once 
more, starting at our illamined camp, which shone gay with glancing arms 
and with countless fires, but which remained mute, and still, and hushed— 
save only the occasional walls of the round. 

Here | must remark, in order to explain what followed, that in North Al- 
rica, all through the winter, and some three or four times during other sea- 
sons, the nights are as: cold as the days are hot; and indeed it is this sudden 
and dreadful transition from extreme heat to a cold equally extreme, which 
at first so shakes a European constitation. It is only, however, during the 
winter season, that this systematic alternation can be truly said to reign in 
all the severity of its methodical caprice. The most usual form of the dis 
ease invariably engendered in those who, beirg unused, or rather ‘ anin- 
ured,’ to the clime, are at the same time exposed, as soldiers, to all its out-ol- 
door vicissitudes, is that form known to the scientific under the name of 
‘diabetes.’ We mention this ailment, in passing, as we think it useful (and 
not perhaps unworthy of that historic dignity which we would fain pre- 
serve), to note the manners, the devices, the housebold expedients or the 
out-of-door resources, the eventualities habitual to, and the characteristics, 
both physical and mental, developed by, the many-sided destinies of the 
land and of the people, of the achievements and of the undertakings— 
whether good or bad, enviable or deplorable—which we have taken upon 
us at present to describe. This complaint, then, of ‘diabetes’ is very common 
throughout the winter, among those who are exposed to the action of the air 
during the day, and whoare not much sheltered from that action daring 
the night. The best resource is to take regular aud systematic care 
to be much more warmly clothed during the night than curing the day ; and 
if one be exposed (as soldiers necessarily are) to the open air da- 
ring many nights, and have not that sufficiency of covering, the absence ot 
whieh is truly, under those circumstances, an anguish beyond the strength 
of words to describe, then, above all, let the loins and the head he protect- 
ed, even though that should be done at the expense of leaving the rest of 
the frame inadequately covered. So much for the ‘ diabetes.’ 

Now, it so chanced that, though it was winter, and the night bad begun 
with a temperature which made all the soldiers slecp outside their 
tents, as much as they were allowed to do; yet an unaccountable chill had 
ape gen descended, and you might see the recumbent figures gradual- 
ly arise, and disappear beneath the canvas. Those who were on gnard 
trimmed and fed the devouring fires; and where a sufficient stock of fuel 
had not been laid in, small parties would steal into the myrtle copse, and 
aftor a few sharp strokes of the hatchet, they would emerge laden with 
evergreen boughs; and then it was as if Birnam Wood were coming to Dun- 
sinaue. Then would the fires laugh, and dance, and blaze on high, until 
the very light of the stars was eclipsed (at least in our ir:modiate neigh- 
bourhood), and a brief day came into our night. Many soldierg left 
the tents, and joining the guard, made a vast circle around each wateh- 
fire. 

Next me there was a young fellow,a Parisian, who had contrived to mann- 
faeture out of the large timber, well trimmed with palm furze. or if not to 
manufacture, he had contrived at least to adjast a most comfortable and 
luxurious arm-chair, wherein seated, he listened to the jest and the story 
quite at his ease—taking a witty share, every now and then, in the no less 
witty conversation. 

We would remark that the Parisians hold a very singular reputation ia 
the French service. They are considered. without any exception, the 
most gallant, light-hearted, and fearless of all the troops: but they are 
known to be, with few exceptions, the most ill-conducted : they are con- 
sidered, without any exception, the most intelligent; bat they are known 
to be, with few exceptions, the most un manageable. They are ‘malins’ and 
‘ degourdis’—qnick-witted and alert; but they are also insvlent and reck- 
less. Ju authority they become most valuable servants of the country 
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bat they are slow in rising to authority, on account of their i 
subordinate bebaviour while in subjection. Now, what the Parisians are, 
when compared to the other troops, that was young Maillard, when com- 
pared to the other Parisians. He was one of the guard that night. 

There was an old Serjeant who had been for e long while—at leest, for 
several minutes—eyeing the ‘fauteuil’ in which dar Felden was eusconc- 
ed. The Serjeant was dead drunk—he was ‘ivre mort;’ but with the tact of an 
old campaigner, abstained from conversation, answered «very qaestion by 
a nod of the head, and looked as grave as a General. Still he evidently 
coveted the myrtle arin-chair in which the child of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
was serenely entliroued; and what between the necessity of speaking, and 
the necessity of holding his tongue, the Serjeant looked tyrapnical. it Was 
on ‘abaynthe’ that he had become intoxicated—a liquor very much used in 
Africa, or rather abused, and so strong that no one, as is well known, 
ever dreams of taking it undilated. 

However, to dilute would have appeared a gratuitous and wanton des- 
truction of its beneficent properties im the eyes of our old campaigner, who. 
whenever he cleariy perceived that he should have nothing more to do for 
three or four hours, and that there was no moral possibility of an attack, re- 
verted to the dreams of old lang syne, under the inspiration of this tremen- 
dous stimulant. It was indeed his emerald cup. 

This Serjeant, however, was so very good a soldier, so skilful in dril- 
ling, 80 brave in fighting, so strict in the preservation of discipline, 
that his drunkenuess, though it hindered him frem being further pro- 
moted, sank him not h-low the rank which he had already attained : 
for when be had any hing else to do, be never drank—whenever he 
had nothing ty do, then he became dead drank. The scene which 
we are going tu describe, illustrates the mamers of the French camp 
in Algeria. 

After etariug for a while rather mistily at young Maillard, who percelved 
at once how tlie case stood, the Serjeant, forgetting his prudent practice of 
silence under such circumstances, told the young Parisian that it was time 
for him to mouut guard, and to relieve the sentinel. Now Maillard had a 
brother, who, though only about twenty-two years old, was Serjeant- 
Major of the company; and whom he much resembled in appearance.— 
Winking, therefore, at those who were around him he thus addressed the 
Serjeant— 

‘T am not in a humour for your ill-timed jokes, “ mon vieux ;” and if you 
do not watch your words a little better, I will have you immediately con- 
ducted to the “ garde des beeufs.” ’ 

This was the most detested of all the lesser punishments. 

‘ Demande pardon, Serjeant Major,’ stammered forth the actonished vete- 
ran, ‘ mistook you for your brother.’ 

A tremendous box on the ear here levelied young Maillard to the ground, 
and the Corporal of the guard, who had dealt him this favour, told him that 
he would send him off at once to the garde des bexfs if he were not alrea- 
dy on duty. For thus the men in authority ever side with one another, un- 
less when in a personal difference, or for kinsmen. Maillard arose discon- 
certed, and the Corporal seated himself quietly in the fawteuil. But no 
soover had he given his feet the first stretch in that envied and contested 
lounger, than the Serjeant, in whose favour he had interfered, began to stare 
most intently at tlie new occupant of poor Maillard’s arm-chair. 

‘Certainly,’ said the Serjeant to himself, “ that rascal is not the Serjeant- 
Major.” ‘‘So you pretend,’ quoth the veteran, aloud, to the astounded 
Corporal, ‘so you pretend to have authority over me, do you? I'll teach 
you to send your Serjeant to the garde des baufs.’ 

And with that he struck a furious blow at the possessor of the desired 
pluce. All this was to the unspeakable amusement of the soldiers. 

I must here interrupt myself to say, that thoagh blows are forbidden in 
the French service, avd though, nominally, the severest punishments are 
awarded, beforehand, to any officer who shal! strike his inferior, yet I never 
knew of an officer who was punished, in reality, for this sort of tyranny ; 
and I have myself, over and over again, beheld officers strike the men, und 
Serjeanta and Corporals strike the men; and, not even in the latter aggra- 
vated case, have Lever seen the soldier (who is so quick and so jealous in 
the vindication of bis hovour) dare to requite, as it deserved, this lawless 
and forbidden indignity. {have beheld officers, at the drill exercise, beat 
the men who were slow in learniag—beat them with a cane upon the hands 
and over tic ears; I have beheld the Serjeant strike the learners, in the 
same way, with the steel ramrod; and, to my knowledge, no notice was, on 
any occasion, taken of the offence. Let me state, however, that it is only 
of the Foreign Legion that I personally know the exercises to have been 
thus inculcated. The same laws are applicable in this respect to the Legion 
as to the other bodies; and I have invariabiy heard that, throughout Africa, 
the same violence which is used towards the Legion is employed with equal, 
not greater, illegality agaiust the French troops themselves. 

The blow which the Serjeant gave the Corporal was at least as good as 
the blow which the Corporal had given Maillard ; but the fall of the Corpo- 
ral was not like Maillard’s—unaccompanied ; for the drunken Serjeant roll- 
ed over him, amid the universal, but noiseless, laughter of that soldiery, ac 
customed to noiseless langhter; with expansive grins, and chins thrown up 
into the air, they ‘aughed in sucha way, that the Bedouins could not have 
heard them at ten paces’ distance, We langh still, ut aloud, to remember 
those nights of silent laughter. 

Now it bappened that Maillard’s brother, the Serjeant-Mejor, arrived in 
the circle while tlhe contending fuuctionaries were rolling over each other 
on the ground. He dropped, silently and much amused, into the vacant 
chair of myrtle which his brother had constructed. And now the drunken 
Serjeant bad arisen in one direction, and the Corporal (espying the Serjeant 
Major) bad slunk off in another. Tbe intoxicated veteran, when be had in 
vain looked around for his adversary, in order to renew the conflict, be- 
thought himself once more of the chair, and staggered towards it, but halt- 
ed abruptly ou seeing it occupied. Studying the occupant intently, he per- 
ceived that the nan whom he had knocked down, and the man who had 
wrongly threatened to send him to the garde des beufs, and the man who 
had struck the threatener, might have beea all bat so many creations of ab- 
eynthe, and that it was in trath and in earnest no other bat bis real Serjeant 
Major after all who eat before him, and who had (he now thought) during 
the whole time quietly occupied the fauteui? of myrie branches. The 
Serjeant forced himself into a good place, where, with many oaths, as he 
warmed his hands over the fire, he protested that he loved confusion, and 
that he trusted that the Bedouins would come on to the attack next morn- 
ng, or else that, for all he cared, the skies might at once full. 

* C’est la boisson qui parle; ce n'est pas lui,’ observed the poor grena- 
dier, who was to be scymitared and drowned ia the morning. 

‘He is possessed with absynthe and the demon,’ whispered the Parisian, 
whose aplisloteriag tastes had occasioned the little fray. 

Hardly were tlic words uttered, when, in the midst of a dead silence 
which succeede(, we heard the loud, distinct, and startlirg call of one of 
the sentinels,—the ‘ passez au large’ of a surprise ; for the round bad ciren- 
lated about half an hour before. Waiting a moment we caught the an- 
swer, which was delivered in French, but evidently with an Arabian ac- 
cent The words wcre not quite clear; but, starting to our feet, we had 
vach seized our muskets, when we saw conducted swiftly by us, between 
two grenadiers. «nd with the Corporal of the neighbouring post marching 
in the rear, « tall Arab, his loose white dress flattering in the doubdfal light, 
which revealed, however, his bronzed face and his glittering eyes, as they 
glared from beneath the hood of the beurnous, with the pistols and the ya- 
taghan in his girdle, and with the musket slang over his sheulders. It was 
a picturesque little pageant, as it swept by us, suddenly and swiftly. 

About an honr later, we had forgotten the occurrence, when, I know not 
how, it began to be whispered amongst as that there would, next morning, 
be a conference between General Bedeau and El Getnaoni; and that the 
Arab whom we had seen was the bearer of overtures. The men were 
completely downhearted about this rumour. 
that a conference with Arabs was more dangerous than a fight with them, 


rpon which the idea that possibly the enemy might be treacherous enough | ciere. 


to fall upon our office:s daring the deliberations, and thus might occasion a 


cenera! engagement, somewhat abated the despondency of the Frencli sol- | the camp, and had got al! the men under arms, had loaded the baggage, and 


diers, and revived their hopes in a merciful Providenee. 


Meantime they fel! to discussing the a a merits of Marshal Bu- | —in dealing with Arabs, is by no means arare or incongruous event—Mar- 
i 


geaud and of General De Lamoriciere. The Marshal bad recently arrived 
n the camp from Oran, whither he had gone by sea from Algiers, the very 
moment that he received news of the fight of the Tafna, on the 30th of May. 


The soldiers, to tell the truth, though at first dazzled and pleased with the | of the bar 
‘reat undertaking,—ap idea naturally associated in their | riages were heard in the rear, above all the uproar ef the engagement ; and, 
arrival of the Viceroy and with his assumption of the sn- presently, on either side of the little retreating column, there came forth 
preme command,—yet re gretted, at least many of them regretted, that | two bodies of cavalry, their drawn sabres glittering in the morning sun.— 


idea of some 
minds with the 


‘He,’ 


they were not left under the sole direction of their faveurite hero. 


said they, ‘ wus the only “General with an imagination fertile enough in re- | in slow and methodical order the central ranks of the infantry opened, and 
f venius ardent enongh in projects, and with a temper keen | through the gaps, with deadly precision, was pour 
enough, and bunterlike enough in the pursuit, to seize, at length, the wing- | ter. 
| French plied with inexpressible effect. 


i 1 > diffi xi not kere. 
it was with deep interest that I then heard the old campaigners relate ma-| But the difficulty ended not ke j ' 
oof the ; d | the sable horsemen continued to ride over the bodies of the slain, aud t» 





sources, with a 


ed Emir.’ 


ny an instance of the quick wit and gallant temper of De Damoriciere. An 


as | have promised to set down some, or at least one, of these anecdotes, | 
will here redeem that pledge by the narration of a very singular adventuro. 
I believe it to be strictly true, although | have no better authority to adduce y m 
, if true, as I believe it to be, itis the | Arab Goums. 


than thatof a French grenadier ; 


alay and in- j could hit on sach an expedient is fit for every forlorn and desperate euter- 





most natural and amusing instance of presence of mind, amidst danger and 


horror, that I ever me? in the annf's of military adventure. Te man who | to a certain extent it proceeds also from their being less used than the Go 


At leneth I ventured to say | shone upon bis breast ; but it is right to state that f am not perfectly sure bat 
“-S "6 >| ? 


| 30th of May, “we found the black cavalry mach more enterprising than the 


roe Albion. 


prise ; and us this presence of mind was exerted, too, not fur the preserva- 
ion of bis own life, but for the reward of him who had rved it, De 
Lamoriciere here coumands the affection which we profier 20 & generous 
heart, as well as the admiration which we yield to akeen aadsubtie under- 
standing. 

We threw fresh boughs of olive and of myrtle en the fire, aud the | 
sparks flew up in spouts of merry etfulgenoe, asa grenadier thus began 
his story. 

‘ Talking of De Lamoriciere,do you know how I wou this cross?’ said 
he, and he played complacently with the beautiful decoration of Kuight in 
the Legion of Honour. 

‘Tell us that,’ said several voices eagerly ; and, by the by, so eagerly did 
I say it, amongst others, that | forgot to speak French, aud thaudered out 
my requestin good pure English. 

* It was at the taking of Censtantina,’ resumed the grenadier (| think it 
was Constantina hw said]; ‘and we were in the heat of the last assaalt.— 
Half an bour afterwards the town was stormed ; but at that moment matters 
were not so sutisfactorily advanced. The Foreiga Legion—for we must give 
the devils their dae—fought as if they were let loose from bell on that oc- 
casion. Nothing could scare them! but you know it all; for it was after 
this they were, for the first time, allowed to carry colours, and all in conse- 
quence of their gallantry at the essault.’ 

* But it is only the first regiment of the Legion which is allowed to carry 
colours,’ said |. 











‘Perfectly right,’ resumed the grenadier, ‘und it is only the first regiment | 
which so distinguished itself at Constantinn. Well, it was a terrible mo- 
ment; the balls were flying as thick as a drift of saow at Cliristunas, in poor 
dear Paris. The grouud uuder our feet was sapped aud uiwed every Lere 
and there; and the worst of the matter was, we could not tell where; 80 
that we might look out jor aliftin a chariot like that of Elias, bat which 
would have borne most of us to hell, instead of l’aradise. Ou we went, wo- 
til just as the head of our colauma began to mounta sort of esplanade Jeading 
to the breach—whill, there came a most precise visit of grapes and pranes, 
and the column was left fairly headless! admit it, we flinched for a mo- 
ment; and De Lamoriciere [who was then General of Division, aud to 
whose division I belouged, | jamped upon the esplanade beto re us, and ta- 
king of his Lat, waved us forward, with his ee io one hand and his hat 
in the other. Weil, we were just swaying into march again, when the Gen- 
eral disappeared from betore our eyes, and, boom, we heard a crush, which, 
I promise you, has not died out of my ears even to thisday! They bad 
sprung a mine near De Lamoriciere’s feet.’ 

‘Ob! here groaned the soldiers. 

‘ Wait, wait,’ continued the narrator, ‘ into the very midst of the smoke I | 

lauged, and groping about for the General, seized him in my arms, and | 
re hima little aside, where he would be neither oddeu under foot by 
our advancing columu nor hit by the batteries. Then 1 was going to leave 
hira there, in order to join in the assault, when he, finding himself about wo 
swoon, as he did immediately afterwards, caught we by the shoulder with 
his teeth, and severely bitme. At the time I thouglit it was the pain of his 
wounds which made bim, ina commencing deliriam, thus wreak unmerited | 
vengeance on his peameee. So | joined the storming party, and we took 
the town. Nextday De Lamoriciere, who looked pale and worn, was 
passing the review of our division. Honours were being distributed 
to the deserving, and the names of the brave were being called over. My 
name was not mentioned, aud | was in a humour to cut my throat, when | 
suddeuly the General De Lamoriciere, in the midst of a great silence, de- 
manded— 

‘“ Where is the grenadicr who yesterday saved the life of General De 
Lamoriciere ?” 

‘Mark you, it was De Lamoriciere himself who asked this question, about 
the preserver of De Lamoriciere. Ma foi, 1 stepped forward and made 
my obeisance. 

* “So it was you, mon brave,” cried he, smiling; 
was it that you saved me?” 

‘* Mon General,” replied I, “ it was ov the esplanade before the breach, 
and it was when the mine had exploded.” 

‘* Allons done, did you not see the man who carried me in his arms kill- 
ed immediately afterwards, and you now come to personate your dead com 
rade, in order that you may fraudulently win the cross?" 

** Mon General,” persisted 1, “ only. that there were such a smoke and 
such a confusion at that moment, | would call every soldier in my company 
asa witness to the trath of my words.” 

‘“ Were you wounded t” quoth he. 

‘“ Jast a graze here,” replied I, lifting my casquette, and showing my 
temple. 

‘“ No other wound ?” demanded De Lamoriciere 

*“ No other, Mon General.” 

*“ Uncover your shoulder.” said he. 

‘ Here a new light broke in upon my mind, and J now perceived that the 
reason De Lamoriciere had bitten me in the shoulder when he was swooning 
was in order that he might know me next day. coneey it was the only 
mark he could have put on me at the moment; absolotely the only mark 
and no one but him, or Christopher Columbus, would bave thought of it. 

‘“ Mon General,” said 1, smiling,“ it is unuecessary. | now perceive it 
all. You want to see whether my shoulder retains the mark of your teeth; 
and I only wish, mon General, that your teeth may uever be worse than 
they were yesterday.” 

‘He laughed very pleasantly at my wit ; and patting me on the decorated 
shoulder, turned to my Colonel, and said, in aload, hearty voice, “ La croix! 
la croix!’ Such, comrades, is the history of this decoration.’ 

We venture to predict, that when De Lamoriciere’s life comes to be writ- 
ten, the historian will stoop even to these hamble pages, where alone he 
can probably find this anecdote, and will cull a fact which is at once so ep 
tertainingly arch, and so strongly characteristic. 

A bustle began now to be felt inthe camp. The Diane was beater; the 
night-guards were relieved ; and it was for certain known that General Be- 
dean would proceed in a few hours to the Oued-Monilah, where he was to 
meet and confer with ElGennaoni. The escort was appointed ; and the day 
broke. 

We were near Lalla Maganiah, on the Moorish side of the Tafua, with 
Ouchda before us, and Tlemcen, or Tremecen, behind us to the left. Be- 
hind Ouchda, expanded the desert of Angad, into the midst of the sultry 
wilds of which Abd-El-Kader had often plunged, when hardly pressed and 
hotly pursued ; as the sea-serpent darts into the waters,—as the tiger rushes 
to the forests—and as the eagle flees to the mountains, when they are, each, 
overmastered. Marshal Bugeaud ought to have shifted his position, and 
edged round to the left, so that in any skirmish in which be should be victo- 
rious, he would thus cut off the Bedouins from their immemorial sanctu- 
ary, that ocean of moving sands; while, if he himself received a check, 
Tremecen, being still behind him towards the left, he would, neverthe- 
less, have been on the due line for a safe retreat. 

Athalf-past six in the morning General Bedeau was at the place of ap- 
pointment. Atseven o'clock, while General Bedeau was strongly i™pres- 
sing upon El Gennaoni the necessity of driving Abd-Fl-Kader out of Mo- 
rocco, and of indemnifying the French for the outrage and the injury which 
had been attempted on the 30th of May ; but which the skill of De Lamo- 
riciere, and the org of his troops, had rendered, to all practical pur 
poses, completely nugatory. Whils General Bedeau was thus urging his 
case, and while the discussion was beginning to wax warm, the Bedouins 
suddeuly raised the most fearful yells, and Fl Gennaoni, with eyes flashing 
fire, and with uplifted gestures, fell back among his people, as if in act of 
remonstrance. A French grenadier dropped dying into the Monilba ; his 
throat was scymitared from earto ear. L imagined J knew the cross which 





“now, where and when 


that it might have been another, and not the old preserver of De Lameri- 

Marshal Bugeaud,who, before he haa suffered General Bedeau to leave 
with a prudence worthy ofall praise, had provided against a casualty which 
shal Bugeaud, | say, showed himself, on this occasion, a firm and a sagacivus 
commander, While General Bedeau, his face pale with rage, wae fal 


ling sternly and slowly back among his soldiers before the furious charges 
Gécishe, the clang of hoofs and the hoarse sounds of rolling car- 


Swift and beautiful was their charge, and like the bound of the tiger. Then 


home a storm of canis- 
There was hardly any artillery in the field; but what there was the 


In spite of a tremendous slaughter 
swarm forward to the attack. To quote the words of De Lamoriciere iu 
his dispatch to the Governor-ienerat, after the fight of the Tafaa on th~ 


This difference proceeds, doubtless, from race, to a certain extent ; but 


LS 


uns to meet Eure opponents. The tribes who have been in the habit 
of following Abd-&]-Kader, their chieftain and their priest, to forlorn fields 
aod desperate rallies, have acquired a familiarity with defeat. A defeat 
breaks not their spirit; but they easily acquiesce in a defeat. They return 
aguin and again to the tight; but they at unce know when they are beaten. 
Not so the black horsemen of Morocco. They did not immediately per- 
ceive that they were beaten. They were not accustomed to repulse. ‘They 
made many tude and desperate rallies. They sparred their horses forward 
~—still forward. If they were to be defeated, they would at least choose 
their place ot defeat; it to be slain, they would be slain at the canuon’s 
mouth. They breasted the bayonets of the second regiment of the line,— 
They called upon the name of Allah, and fell like stewthearted men ; aad 
iu a manner “orthy of the palmy times of Ottoman warfare. 

Butthe «| erch camp was only three quarters of a league from the scene 
of this tre: © >erous attack, and the Moor» h camp waa four leagues from it. 
Everything was in favoar of the right canse—the skill of the Comrmders, 
the discipline of the soldiers, and the steadiness of both. The resalt, of 
course, Was, that the assailants received a very bloody repulse, and at length 
fled. Abd-El-Kader is not known to have been present in this emeny 
and had he been present in it, we hold it impossible that it should not be 
kuown. His appearance is familiar to the troops; he does not hide bin- 
self; he does not spare himself. Those dark, composed, and stately fea- 
tures, tattoed with the marks of the Mahometan priestheod—that graceful, 
yet not unwarlike deportmeut—that thoroughbred Barbary charger—ail in 
the centre of a little band of kiusmen. bent exclusively on protecting and 
guarding their beloved and indomitable chieftain—such a cavaloade woold 
have been quite a feature in the field ; it would not have passed onobeere- 
ed; it would have added the same picturesque interest to the scene which 
it so conspicuously bestowed upou ie battle of Isly, on the 3d of Joly 

We have now brought our narrative to the sixteenth of Jane, and desen 
bed the two fights or skirmishes that preceded the chief battle of the cum- 
paige. Morocee seemed at this moment hemmed in between two fires— 
the fleets of France were bombarding the maritime towns, while ber ar- 
mies were shattering the military strength of the interior. Still the coun- 
sels of Abd-El-Kader found favour with Maley Abd-Pr-Rahmen, sed ma- 
ny of the tribes in the Emperor's own territory testified for the daantless 
Emir, an enthasiasm which was almost fanatieal, and an obedience which 
seemed like loyalty. They even wanted to take the crown from Abd-Er- 
Rahman, and to place it ou the brows of the only worthy follower of the 
Prophet—on the ona of him whom many wild predictions represent us 
the predestined leader of the Faithfal, and the future ruler of a!) their 
race. 

(To be continued.) 
eo 


OU TPOURINGS 
BY D. CANTER. 


Harris's Library.—Adolphas.—Dr. C ———., ~Skeffington.—Kenneth's — 
The Widow's, Neele, Nugent, &c —The Coal Hole, Kean's Head, and 
the Harp Tavern.—Persifage practised at this latter exemphfied 
The Miseries of a strolling lite. —Woolwich Theatre.—Account of the 
company. 


Harris's library in Bow Street was much frequented by the corps drama 
tique, who held bigh ‘change there daily, to read Lee newspapers aad ui 
cuss the polities of the greev-room. 

Harris harmonized well with the dusky tomes around him. Ile was a 
tall, thin, swarthy man, in a long shapeless surtout, which gave him very 
much the appearance of av ee! with a man's bead; and so Lady Mary-Wort 
ly- Monta guish. 


‘Do you want to buy any of my soap, master!’ inquired a vender of tat 
unknown article, coming into the shop ove morning. 

Oh, how we all laughed ! 

Adolphus, when retained in a Bow Street case, generally popped iuie 
Harris's to have a cose with the actors, in which he greatly delighted, Some 
times, too, might be seen in the darker recesses of the establishment, » cer- 
tain reverend dramatist poring over a volume of Massinger in search of an 
incident. This gentleman pow is one of the most popular preachers of the 
day. Sir Lumley Skeffington was alav a frequent visitant 

‘ A retired bean,’ saith Stephen Montague, ‘is one of the most instructive 
spectacles in existence ;’ but a bean, aged and broken down, who still con- 
tinues a bean, is a spectacle too anomalous to be instructive, because it bat- 
fles comprehension. To see a man in the decline of life, overwhelmed by 
poverty and miafortane, still making the cat of his coat and the tie of hie 
neckcloth, the primary objects of bis existence, is confessedly a puz rier, and 
1 never saw Skeflington at Harris's witoout regarding bim with the pro- 
foundest astonishment, which bis literary talents only the more strongly riv- 
eted. Yes; there he was, The author of * The Sleeping Beauty |’ habited 
in precisely the same outré style which, tweuty years betore had made him 
80 conspicuous. Like the Bourbons, he bad forgotten nothing—learnt no- 
thing. Thoagh age had bowed his form—extravagance wasted his means 
—ua prison been his abiding-place, le was still a beau, and a bean he was 
likely to remaio to the end of the elapter. Trae, his gloves were soilod — 
his linen was less white—liis coat somewhat pasec, and he carried a bundle 
of old plays under bis arm; yet there he was, essentially and in @emtrnvs still 
the same." 


Though contempt naturally mingled in the astonishment with whieh I re- 
garded Skeffington, it was impossible not to feel some portion of reepect for 
the patient endurance and unrepining serenity with which he ware} a lot; 
ner was there any of that euperciliousness or aseiunption about him, which 
was so offensive in Brommell. t 

Kenneth’s, at the corner of Russell Street, becaine a great loungi g-p'ave 
for actors and danglers. Kenneth, who had himself been on the stage, mar- 
ried « daughter ol deed Sneak Kussell's. He was—ard I hope #ill is—a 
bustling, obliging little fellow, much esteemed by the corps dramatique, to 
whom he rendered great service, 

The widow's in Little St Martin's Lane, was also much resorted to by 
histrionics, gentlemen of the press, Kc. ‘This was a better sort of publie- 
house, with @ room at the back of the prenaises, lit by a skylight, and wou- 
taining a pianoforte, into which no person was admitted without a special in 
troduction. This was precisely one of those odd sort of pooke in which 
genius delights to nestle. Here Johnson might have enjoyed Lis chops 
Burns, his ‘peck o’ maut;’ Dr. Parr, his pipe; Hogg, his taddy. And bere, 
it is certain, Power, Neele, Nugent, John Reeve, the Carews, with divers 
others, often did enjoy all four—with other things besides, not quite se harm - 
less. 

‘Credit me, the baronet had a bloody tumble f 





quoted K ove morning at Harris's, glancing at T-———, whe had been 
cleaned out the previous night. But, as Lady Townley says, ‘ That whist 
ia an enticing devil!’ 

The widow berself was a neat, notable body, whose attractions the elder 
Mr. Weller would have found it difficult to resist. I forget ber name now 
—though I must have often heard it; bot she was queers koown and ul. 
dressed by the sobriquet of ‘the Widow.’ 

Poor Neele ! The tears start as | record his name There was nothing 
in Necle’s appearance indicative of his genins. You would as soon have ac- 
cused ao Esquimanx of a sonuet. Like Mooré, be was an ordinary litte 
bedy, with chubby cheeks, and an ignoble nose: bat, like Moore, it 
was impossible to be in Neele’s company balf an hour, without liking yea, 
loving—him. Of coarse he was a great fayourite with us all. The widow 
adored him. Poor—poor Neele ! 

Siinple soul! he pretended to be an attarney. An attorney, good lack! 
Why, Tom Pinch would have made abetter. Fancy Neele putting ina dis 
tress! He could as soon have paid the national debt! and, as for arresting 
avy one, he woa'd much rather have gone to prison bimeelf, 11 was impos- 
sible to help smiling when the little man put on a business face as you en- 
tered his office in Blenheim Street, and begas fumbling amoung the papers 
ostentation«ly set out on bis table, to conceal not the deed, but stanza be wag 


* Sezur meutions a French officer who, during the Russian campaign, 
never failed to make une grande loilette whenever he could find an epporta- 
nity This is perbaps the most inveterate dandy on record. Count Bali, 
whom Wraxull describes as possessing asuit of clothes with » cave and enaff- 
box to match, for every day in the year, is the most magaificent, 


+ Lhave no patience with this man, or those who suecumb to his inso- 
lence. How be escaped a daily kicking is surprising, To me, be appears 
every way contemptible. Foppery we way tolerate—inesience, when 
witty we may pardon—but utter heartlessness, like the odour of the skunk, 
Nothing proves the demoralizing tndency of fashionable 
life more then the power Brummell was permitted to exercise. A duchess 
en) ins het daughter to propitiate this Ari-starch-us!—and why! Because 
bia opunen might make or mer her—the opinion of a fellow. ill-borm and 


ie nubenrable. 


worse bre !—without fer ling, and without principle! Bab! The writer of 
avery brilliwat article in this Miscellany must give we ft ess my 
surprise at hus amsociating the name of Brummell with those of W: and 


Selwyn—mew as superior to Brammell 4s a racer to a cartborss. A par- 
all | between Brommell and had been nesrer the mark, though 








eveu bere the former must sink im the comparison. 
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engrossing ; for Neole was a poet—beart and soul a poet—he cou/d be no- 
thing clee. Alas! 


*’T was his vocation.’ 
And dearly ne paid for following it. Poor—poor Neele! 


' The fairies by moonlight dance -vand his green bed, 
And ne hallow'd the tarf which pillows his head ! 


Neele unqaestionably stood at the bead of the minor poets. A prettiness 
of idea, ingeniously turned, clothed in harmonious verse, characterized his 
productions. 

Nugent, whom Mathews has immortalized in one of his songs as 


‘ A true gent,” 


certainly boasted an exterior little in accordance with the character. He 
could not have travelled two * postes’ with such a In truth, a 
more ruffianly-looking little fellow never figured in Mrs. Radclitie, or 
scowled through a melodrama. His long black locks enclosing a physiug- 
nomy of the most ferocious description, entailed upon him the epithet of 
‘Sanguino,’ by which he was known among his friends. The first time [| 
saw Nugent wasat Power's. He came in abovt balf-past twelve, with 
Haines and one or two brother reporters, quite ‘ pretty well, I thank ye!’ 
as indeed ne generally was. lower introduced him to me as ‘a gentleman 
who had borne a pike in Cy sar gel 

‘Ay, and would again" thundered Nuyent, knitting his sl brows, 
and crriking the table with his fist. : ’ Tcad 

But thie was all manner. In reality, Nugent was o warm-hearted, be- 
nevolent little fellow, ever ready to coutribute his mite, and advocate the 
cause of the distressed. To considerabie knowledge he added a ready 
pen, with strong reasoning powers, which made him the Dr. Johnson of 
our little microcosm. Even Sheridan Know'es was compelled to succumb 
to Nugent, who, atthe time [| speak of, wrote the theatrical notices ia 
The Pines, which were remarkable for the ceitical acumen and kaow- 
ledge they displayed. 

One night. after the opera, | dropped into the widow's with Power to 
sup: Nugent sat smoking his pipe in one corner. Presently the widow 
came in, and told us there was a poor woman without, who would be 
glad to sing to us; adding that her vocal powers, for a street-singer, were 

extraordinary. ingly, she was permitted to station herself in the 
yassage, where she vociferated ‘ Jesse ot Dumblane’ in a style and tone thet 
would have excruciated the heart of a broomstick—if broomsticks have 
hearts. When the song was over we sent her some money, which so much 
surpassed the poor creature's expectations, that in the excess of her grati- 
tude, she offered to sing us another song. 

‘No! no! let her go! let her go! we've had quite enough of it!’ was 
the general cry. But Carew, with one or two more, for the joke’s sake, 
insisted on having their money's worth—a point they maintained with eo 
mach pertinacity, that we were on the eve of yielding to their clamour, and 
submitting to a further infliction. 

Nugent, who had hitherto sat silent, now started up. and dashing his 
pipe on the floor, thundered out, “Gentlemen! this morning, at twelve o’- 
clock, | went, in the execution of my duty, to the Apollonicon, after which 
I attended a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms; at half-past six | was 
obliged to go to Covent Garden Theatre to see the new ‘ se mead and then 
hurry off to hear Pasta’s grand scena in ‘ Semiramide;’ I have also survived 
‘ Jesse of Dumblane,’ gentlemen, as you see. Bat! swear by the great bill 
of Howth, if that peacock in a hooping-cough there, is allowed to screech 
out another note, I'll never darken these doors again, so help me or 

A roar of laughter followed this announcement, and the nuisance was 
removed, 

Thenember of Trinity and Maynooth men connected with the London 
press at this period was considerable. 

At least one-half of the reporters were Lrishmen ; so were many of the edi- 
tors. Irishinen possess a quickness and facility of composition which pecu- 
liarly qualify them for this ‘metier' Lreland also furnishes a large propor- 
tion of our artists, novelists, dramatists, poets, and acters; end it must be 
contessed she has had no reason to be ashamed of her sons in any of these 
departments. 

he Coal Hole, in the Strand; and the O.P. Tavern, in Russell Court, 
too, were ‘ bien achalandes’ by histrionics. Kean lent his countenance to 
both,—’ literally,’ indeed, to the latter, for he allowed Finch to place his 
portrait in Reichard over bis door, and call his house The Kean's Head.— 
A theatrical dinner took place once a fortnight at Finch’s, at which Blanch. 
ard, Tokely, and other respectable performers, in turn presided. Poor 
Tokely! His cockneys were excellent! [ enjoyed few things more 
than seeing this actor in one of Jameson's three-act comedies at the Litile 
Theatre in the Haymarket. 

The Harp Tavern, in Russell Street, was another theatrical house. This 
was chiefly frequented by provincial and other actors, in want of engage- 
ments. Sims, the theatrical agent, occupied the front room on the first floor 
as an office, where files of play-bills from ail parts of the kingdom were to 
be seen. Sims was in the habit of attending the performances at private 
theatres, and procaring amateurs, who proposed making the stage their pro- 
fession, engagements. In the evening he acted as perpetual president in 
a back room on the ground tloor, where practical jokes were frequently 
played off on strangers and aspirants for dramatic fame. 

ake the following as a sample— 

A stranger enters, seats himself, and calls for refreshment. 

Nims (after eyeing the stranger with great indignation).—‘ I'm surprised 
you've the impudence to show your face here, you scoundrel !’ 

Stranger (recovering his surprise at this unexpected address).—‘ What 
d’'ye mean, sir? You're a scoundrel yourself! I've no more reason 
to oe asharned of showing my face here than you have! Perhaps not so 

much.’ 

Sims.—‘ Come—come, sir, none of that! 
mise yon! I can't allow you to stay here. 
stantly, I must kick you ont.’ 

Stranger (starting ap ).—‘ Kick me out ' 
you!’ 

Sins.— You'll have that pleasure, then, if ie don’t go immediately — 





It won't do with me, I pro- 
If you don’t leave the room in- 


I should just like to see 


Oh! don't be , gentlemen! Pray keep ‘your seats. Leave me 
to—’ 

One oF the Company.—‘He seems respectable What has he done, 
Sims f’ 


Sime.—' Orly pieked my pocket about two months ago, for which Sir 
Richard geve him six weeks at Brixton I suppose the rascal’s just come 
out. I suppose he thought I'd forgotten him.’ 

Stranger (foaming with rage).—‘ You—you lie! You're a rascaf anda 
pickpocket yourself! You never saw me before—yon—you know you nev- 
er did ! (‘hrowing off hiscoat). Butcome on—come on. [ll soon serve 
you ont! [ll soen show you that [ am not to be insulted with impunity, 
you scoundrel !’ 

OCompany.—‘ Pray, epee 

Sims (laying down his pipe deliberately, and beginning to unbutton his 
evffs).— Ob! pray don't trouble yourselves, gentlemen. There's not the 
least occasion for it—not the least! If the scamp won't go quietly, I'll soon 
rid you of the nuisance. I could thrash a dozen snch liows as that—ha! 
ha! ha!—thrash ‘em with one hand ’ 

Stranger (stripping off his waistcoat).—‘ Come on—come on, I say, or 
vil knock you off the chair there !’ 

Sims (unbuttoning his waistcoat and winking at the company). ‘What 
a hurry the gentleman's in!—how anxious he is to get a thrashing! But 
wait awhile—just wait till I get my shirt off, forl lease fight fairly ; and 
then the coward shall see—' a 

Stranger.— Coward!" (tears off hes shirt.) 


Unlike that “ Heaven-born minister,’ who declined going bebind the 
scenes on the plea that he had been too much beliind them already, I had 
long panted to explore that terra incognita which lay beyond the coulisses 
ofa Theatre, and above all, te into the Grety-noom !—that 
gorgeous temple !—thatearthly Elysiom!—the glories and fascinations of 
which | had read and heard so muchof. Of course I did not expect to wit- 
ness all this at a provincial theatre ; but, after making all reasouable deduc 
tions, enough remained to stimulate my curiosity, and interest my imagi- 
nation. 

Next morning we went to the theatre. It was a cold day, and the ney | 
upon the ground. Ascending some wooden steps at the back of the build- 
ing, we foand ourselves on the stage. Heaven knows the interior of a Lon- 
don theatre on a winter's morning, when the thermometer is below freezing 
point, is not the most comfortable place in the world ; but, compared to the 
wretched hole we now stood shivering in, 'twae ise ! The walls were 
bare, the sky was visible through the naked tiling, the wind penetrated 
through countless crannies, not a seul was to be seen, and what few appoint- 
ments were scattered about, were miserable and shabby in the extreme.— 
I confess a coup d’ail so dispiriting. somewhat damped my enthnsiasm, 
which, like Hob Acres’s courage, began oozing away through the tips of my 
fingers, which were intolerably cold. 

At length the spparition of the manager's head uprose in one corner of the 
stage. 

‘Oh! you are come, gentlemen !’ said Mr. Henry. 
way and I'l show you the green-room !’ ’ 

eA saying, he led os down a flight of dirty steps iuto a dismal-looking 
dungeon, about ten feet square, and six feet high, rather less uncomfortable 
than St. Martin's bone-house. 

This, then, was the green-room ; and certainly, the verdant hue the damps 
had given its moaldy walis, entitled it to that appellation. The light strug- 
gling through the few dingy panes which had uot been restored by the car. 
penter, discovered the initials of divers incipient Rosciases traced with a 
tallow candle on the ceiling. Empty shelves, styled on the Barmecidian 
principle, The Wardrube, occupied one side of this miserable den, which 
was filled with smoke from a black, smouldering fire, too small to throw 
out the least heat, or neutralize the dranghis which rashed through tbe rat- 
holes inthe floor. A large chest, two or three cane-bottomed chairs used 
for scenic parposes, a couple of forms, a cracked looking-glass, a tin sconce 
covered with grease, a broken poker, a wooden coal-box, with a rickety 
deal table excessively dirty, comprised the furniture. Around this latter ar- 
ticle sat the performers concerned in the piece, and, it must be confessed, 
they harmonized well with the loeale. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the season, not one of them had a second 
coat on ; and Falstafi's company, [ suspect, was nearly as well provided with 
linen. God knows, I do notreproach them withthis. The reproach might 
lie in other parties. Letus hope it did. Generally speaking, their visa- 
ges were elongated and prematurely marked, while their complexious 
wore that dingy sallow bue the habitual use of paint alinost invariably en- 
genders. A tall, gannt personage, in a shabby grey frock, whose hair, con- 
stant collision with a bot iron had rendered as dry a8 a withered furze-bush, 

layed the Duricourts and Tristram Fickles. This man, who ostentatious- 
* isplayed a silver pencil case, proved intolerably overbearing and hy per- 
critical ; and gave the author great annoyance during the reading of the 
piece. As I expected, bis talents turne,d to be in an inverse ratio to his 
pretensions, In short, he was ad—d st'ck! The rest of the performers 
expressed themselves satisfied with their parts, and appeared to relish the 
humour of the situations ; particularly a stout man with lightish hair, and 
still florid countenance, closely buttoned up in a blue bedy-coat, which, 
like its master, had evidently seen better days. This actor, whose wretch- 
ed and neglected appearance painfully contrasted with his intelligence and 
manners, smelt awfully of spirits—tke clue, alas! to his present degrada- 
tion. 

Then the rest of the company—v-hat a hodge-podge !—what a collection 
of odds and ends!—what an epitome of trades, callings, and professions, 
brought together by circumstances, with scarce one among the whole ex- 
ercising the avocation he was designed for, or originally set out with !— 
soldiers, sailors, clerks, merchants, mechanics, tradesmen, prototypes of the 
characters they represent, with manners, habits, and ideas as diversified as 
their numbers; but by no means amalgamating into one harmonious whole. 
There was the gagger of thirty years, who had belonged to every strolling 
company in the kingdom ; hopeless, reckless, friendless, who 


‘ Please to walk this 


‘ Knew no heaven beyond a porter pot,’ 


boon companion of any one who would discharge the reckoning, or lend 
himasixpence. There was the youthful novice, full of professional ardour, 
and lotty aspirations, who dreamt of Kemble and Garrick, and whose purse 
was not yet exhausted. 

There was the hard-featured, well-worn actress of fifty, jealous of her 
juniors, crafty from experience, with a sharp eye to her salary, and skilled 
in all the-mysteries of benefit-making. There was the star, too, long fallen, 
moody, and irritable, writhing beneath the agonies of sell-reproach, yet un- 
able to refrain from ‘a hair of the dog that was killing him.’ There were 
others, «gain, destined for better things. 

Amoug these, | was much struck witha lively little girl of fifteen, who 
was chaperoned by her mother,a lady of thoughtful and enduring aspect, 
who watched over her little treasure as the only hope and stay of an exis- 
tence more than usually chequered. This charming child bas since expand- 
ed into a magnificent matron, whose regal bearing. sustained by strong 
talent, richly entitle her to that tragic sceptre she wields with so much credit 
to herself, and advantage to her audiences. 


There wasa youth, too, a mere stripling,—methinks I see him now, with 
those pale, interestiug features,—that meek, resigued look, conning over 
his part by the miserable fire, in the green-room, while his mother, who 
played the old women, deposited the dresses wern the previous evening in 
the chest before-mentioned. WelldoI remember this stripling’s exclaim- 
ing, ‘ I only wish I'd fifty pounds a year independent, mother! I should be 
quite contented.’ Now, if this youth and one of the most distinguished 
writers of the present day be one and the same person, as I have reason to 
believe they are, he has bad ample opportunities of more than realizing 
this very moderate wish, which, for his own sake, | hope be has had the 
prudence to do. 

Another tyro in the company afterwards became an excellent light 
comedian, Rouge wroughta magical change in this actor's countenance, 
which, naturally mean and impassive, became, on the application of the 
hare’s foot, full of animation and expression. 

Not so his brother novice, a young man of short stature and genteel ad- 
dress, who had quitted the army for the stage, and was engaged in the Sisy- 
phean task of working his way in a 
possess one single requisite. Toor fellow! when the few hundreds he had 
received for his commission had melted away, he had no resource but to en- 
list in any light infantry or rifle oorpsthat would take him,—or starve.— 
His wife, who was equally destitute of talent, likewise belonged to the 
company. 

Then the principal tragedian—w hat a wreck !—what a shadow !—what an 
adumbration of his former self! Oh! that accursed wine-cup! His dark- 
speaking eye—bis wasted, b«t still symmetrical form—the force with which 
he gave occasional passages—his graceful action—the sound judgment which 
regulated the whole—showed what this actor must have been before indul- 
ope weakened his powers, and rendered him incapable of doing justice to 
118 conceptions, 

But I must not omitto mention the fate of my friend’s farce, one of the 
principal characters in which happ*ned to have a catch- wood, or pet phrase, 
similar to ‘ That's your sart!’ ‘ Push on! Keep moving !* &c. Now, this 
said catch-word, or pet-phrase, chanced to be ‘ That's all!’ which, of course, 
was course, was constantly recurring, and being repeated in a variety of 





The company, who bave penny provided themselves with full pots 
of porter, now deluge the unfortunate strangor, which, of course, is the cli- 
max aimed at. In like manner candidates for the stage were induced to 
favour the eompany with a specimen of their talents, Eoring which practi- 
cal jokes of a similar description were played off upon them, And happy 
—thrice happy the tyro whom such persifage deters from following a pro- 
fessicn which even Mathews and Elliston, at one time, abandoned in des- 
pair, 

Itis to be regretted that Dickens, when describing the habits, manners, 
and peculiar tone of thinking of provincial actors in ‘Nicholas Nickleby,”’ 
did net goa step farther, and add another valuable lesson to those he has 
already given, by permitting his powerful graphic pen to dwell on the pri- 
vations and distresses these pariahs in the aa ods must necessarily un- 
dergo. In the winter of 1818, I hadan opportunity of witnessing enough 
of ty convince me that the accounts given by Riley and others 
scarcely be said to be exaggerated. ’ , ' 
of exaggeration 3 

At the period I mention | happened to be staying at Woolwich, where 
Henry's company were then playing. The business, as is generally the 
¢ \se in country towns, was wretched ; and my friend, Edward Dacres Baynes 
of the artillery, in the hope of serving Henry, presented him with a farce 
which he had adapted from one of the stories in “ Boceacio,”’ which was to 
be readin the green room the following morning. Baynes, knowing the 
interest I took in everything connected with the drama, proposed I should 
accompany him, and, in fact, assist him in seeing his piece properly rehears- 
ed and misc en ace 1 oTer 1 jovfally uecey.ted F : ’ 


. | 
can | 
Indeed, 1 almost doubt if they admit | 





ways. A good deal was expected from this character, which was intrusted 
to the stout man—incomparably tLe best comedian in the company. But, 
as no reliance could be placed upon him. the manager undertook to take 
him home with him after the last rehearsal. and lock him up untilit was time 
for him to go to the theatre to dress for the first piece, which happened to 
be ‘ The Irishman in London.’ 

The farce, as we anticipated, brought a fuil house, and I stationed myself 
in one of the stage-boxes with the author to wituess the performance. 7 





fitof laughter! It was ¢ 
was, so muddled with liquor, that he could sear: 
course we gave up the farce for lost 

At length the latter commenced, and alt 
roses unt)! the stout man ¢ 
mude the matterr 


) 
ber of his part 


ly recollect his part 


The 


about him for some sex 


which only 


we provoking. 
’ . - 4s 
could rewet sO alter staring onds 


rofession for which, alas! he did not ! 


went on as smooth as milk of | 
The fellow looked his part admirably, | 
catch-word was all he | 


ulsed. They applauded him to the echo. But when this was re a 
third, a fourth, aud a fifth time, they be to look grave, and thought they 
had had quite enough of it. At last,a her in the pit cried out, « Why, 
that man says nothing bat ‘ Z'hat’s ali !'—what staff’ and began hissing, ou 
which a storm of disapp robation arose, which was only allayed by the ma- 
nager’scoming forward and explainiog how mutters really were. Next 
morning the part was given to another actor, and the furce, which was real 
ly very clever, and did good service to the theatre ; and for the present, 
gentle reader, ‘ That's all!’ 
—s as 


HAKEM THE SLAVE. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE HISTORY OF PULAND. 


CHAPTER L. 

Albert Gliuski, the powerful, ostentatious, and interesting Dake oi Lith- 
uania, was passing, distinguished by his glancing plume gorgeous man- 
tle, through one of the more retired streets of the city of Cracow, at this 
time (A.p. apr the ome of Foland, when a domestic wearing the livery 
of the palace deferentially accosted him. ; ‘ 

‘ Her Majesty,’ he said, ‘commands me to deliver these tablets into your 
hands; you dropped them in the patace.’ : ' 

‘IL dropped no tablets,’ replied the duke; but instaatly added, * Yes, 
they are mine—Give them me.’ 

He took from the hands of the domestic certain tablets of ivory, which 
folded into a case of gold exquisitely wrought by one of the most skilful 
artists of Italy, and dismissed the bearer witha liberal gratuity for his ser- 
vices 

‘Ha! my excellent Bona! youthful bride of our too aged monarch Sigis- 
mund !’ said the duke to himself when he was left alone. ‘Each day some 
new device. What have we in these tablets? Here, in the corner of each 
leaf, I see a solitary figure finely pencilled in, which to any other eye than 
miue would mean nothing, but which tells me that at eight o'clock this 
evening you will receive your favoured duke. So, so! But, charming 
Bona! it is not love—loveable as you are—it is not love—it is ambition 
gives its zest, and must bring the recompense to this perilous intrigue. The 
Dake of Lithuania is nv hot-brained youth to be entangled and destroyed b 
a woman’s smiles. ‘To have a month's happiness, as men phrase it, 
then the midnight dagger of a jealous monarch—I seek no such adven- 
tares. It is the crown of Poland—yes, the crown—that you must help me 
to, fair lady.’ ah 5 ; 

As he stood reflecting on his ambitious schemes, his rival in the state, 
Count Laski, minister aud chancellor of the king, passed by him on his way 
to the palace The duke, assuming a frank an cordial manner, called to 
him. Laski paused. ‘ What would the Duke of Lithuania?’ he asked in 
his usnal calm and reserved manner. 

‘Peace!’ replied the duke—‘amicable terms. Political opponents it 
seems we are Sostined to be. The world gives us out as the selected cham- 

yions of two hostile factions. You affect the commons, I side with the no- 
Citity. Beit so. But there exists between us, [ hope, a mutual respect ; 
and it would be my greatest boast if, in spite of this political antagonism, I 
might reckon Count Laski amongst my personal friends.’ 

A derisive smile played upon the countenance of the chancellor as he re- 
plied—‘ Such friendship, my lord, as is consistent with perpetual strife— 
open and concealed—shall, if it please you, subsist between us. Pardon 
me, but we prate a silly jargon when we talk of private friendship and pub- 
lic hostility.’ , 

‘ At all events,’ rejoined the duke, ‘ political rivalry dees not exclude the 
practice of the courtesies of life. It has been reported to ine that you ad- 
mire the marble statue of a nymph which an Italian sculptor has lately 
wrought forme. I, on my part, have envied you the possession of a eer- 
tain Arab slave, a living statue, a moving bronze, that you have amongst 
your retaivers. Let us, like Homeric heroes, make an exchange. Give me 
your statue-man, your swart Apollo, and accept from me what many have 
been pleased to cail the living statue ’ : , 

Glinski had a secret motive for the acquisition of this slave: his known 
' fidelity, his surprising address and power, had protected the life of the min- 
ister against more than one scheme of assassination. ‘ ‘ 

‘ The exchange,’ replied, Laski, ‘is too much in my favonr., Your Ital- 
ian marble would purchase a hundred slaves. It would be a present in dis- 
guise ; and you know my rule—even from his majesty himself I never re- 
ceive.’ 

‘Yes, we know your tyrannous munificence ; Lut this,’ said the duke 
with a smile, ‘ shall be pure barter.’ ‘ 

‘ What say you, then,’ said the count, ‘to those golden tablets which you 
hold in your hand? Give me leave to look atthem. They might suit my 
pedantic way of life. But,’ added he, as he examiued their delicate 
workmanship, ‘came you honestly by this toy, my lord? What fair frail- 
ty have you cheated of this knack, that never, | will be sworn, was a man’s 
marketing ?’ 

, pies glad to hear so grave a gentleman indulge so pleasant a view,’ said 
the duke. 

As Count Laski was handling the tables, he touched, whether by acci 
dent or design, a spring that hsd not been observed by him to whom the 
present had been sent. The outer case flew back, and disclosed a minia- 
ture of the queen ! : 

‘I have been indiscreet,’ said the count, and be immediately folded 

up and returned the tablets. ‘This is perilous ware to deal in, Duke 
ot Lithuania. Have you aught else in the way of honest barter to pro- 
208e 7” 
7 What you may infer,’ said the duke, reddening with anger, and grievous- 
ly embarrassed at his discovery —* What you may infer from this silly bauble 
I shall not be at the paius to enquire. I[ addressed you, my Jord, in cour- 
teous snd amicable terms; you have ill responded to them; our conversa- 
tion had better close here.’ . ' 

* As you will,’ said the chancellor, bowimg; and he continued his way to- 
wards the palage, with the same deliberate step with which he was proceed- 
ing when accosted by the duke. 

‘ He is master of our secret,’ muttered theduke. ‘ He or I’ 


CHAPTER II. 


In an apartment of the palace fitted up with every luxury her native Italy 
could supply, sat Bona, the young and beautiful queen of Poland. She is 
known to have transplanted into that northern clime, not only the arts and 
civilization of her own genial soil, but also the intrigue and voluptaousness, 
and the still darker crimes for which it was celebrated. Daughter of the 
erafty Sforza, Duke of Milan, educated in a city and at a court where plea- 
sure reigned predominant, married out of policy to a monarch many years 
older than her own father, it was almost to be expected that she should 
seek, in the society of some gay cavalier, a compensation for this banish- 
ment to a northern country, and a sexagenarian spouse. Nor had she 
hesitated long in her choice. 

Albert Glinski, Duke of Lithuania, who, though he was the father of a 
son ripening into manhood, was still in the vigour of life, and surpassed all 
his younger rivals in grace of manner and charm of conversation, had soon 
fixed her regard, and won whatever of affection or love the laxurivus prin- 
cess had to bestow. ’ 

She now sat waiting his arrival. Punctually at the hour of eight he enter- 
ed. If any observer could have watched the duke as he traversed the cor- 
ridor which led to the queen’s apartment, he would have had great difficulty 
in believing that it was a favoured lover that was passing before him; so se- 
rious a brow did he wear, and so deep an air of abstraction was there on his 
countenance. ’ 

No sooner, however, did he enter that apartment, than, by a sadden ef- 
fort, his countenance lit up ; his manner gow free and unrestraived, and he 
assumed that mingled tone of gaiety and pathos so effective with the fair 
sex. 

Never had the queen felt more entirely convinced of the merits ot her 
cavalier; never had she more thoroughly approved of the choice she had 
made. 

When this favourable disposition was at its height, the duke, adopting gra- 
dually a more serious tone of conversation, said— 

‘ Has it never occurred to you, charming Bona, that the most exalted of 


A TALE 





Pre- | your sex share with the humblest this ove privilege—love alone mast be the 
sently the stout man made his entree as Murtoch Delany. We looked—ex- | motive which brings a suitor to theirfeet. That passion must be genuine, 
changed glances—looked again—rubbed our eves, and like the Congress at | must be fever-high, which makes a subject quite forget his Queen in the 
Vienna, when they heard of Napoleon's escape, burst into an uncontrollable | lovely woman before him, and tempts him to dare the vengeance of a Mon- 
vo ridiculous! Not a quarter of an hour before we | arch, as well aa of a husband.’ 

had seen the stont man released from durance perfectly sober, and there he 


‘ True, there is danger—perhaps to both of us,’ she replied, ‘ but it daunts 


Of} ns not.’ 


‘No;—bnt it is at hand.’ 
What ineen you, Glinsk 

‘We are h trayed. 

‘ How '—by whom 


‘ , ' btle den Cc t ski 
* How, or by whom, it matters little ; bat that subtie demon, Count Laski, 


with astupified air, he uttered ‘ That's all!” and marched off again. The | knows that which ia bis hands is a warrant for our destruction’ 

audience laughed heartily and applauded bim, for the thing was in itself ex- ‘What is tobe done? We will bribe him. All my jewels, all my hoards 
cessively f y, and they thought he was ouly doing what was set down for | shall go to purchase his silence.’ 

him. But we who knew bow much depended on what he ought to have! ‘ Bribe Laski! bribe the north wind! bribe destiny itself, whose uature 


said, were in agovies. Preseatly my gentleman came ou ageain—and agaip 


as on the previous occasion, he said ‘ That's #//!* and made his exit. 
told even better the second time than the first. The a 


idience were 


con 


This | dagger in his throat before the night were part, but 
| slumbers are guarded bya slave of sing 


No, but I would have a 
that bis short light 
ar power, whom the villains tear 


it is to distribute good and ill, but to feel neither. 
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toattack. Ihed meant to beg or bay of him this same fierce automaton, but 
something broke on the treaty.’ 

* We will poison the mind of the king ag. inst him : he shall be dismissed 
from zl his offices.’ 

‘ That poison is too slow. Besides, if he once communicate his suspicions 
to the kmg—which at this very moment he may be doing—see you uot, 
that it is no longer the minister, but the jealous monarch t we have to 
guard against.’ 

‘Hear me, Bona, one of two fates must now be mine. Death—or thy 
hand, and with it the crown of Poland. Do not start. There is for me no 
middle station You may be safe. A few tears, a few smiles, and the old 
king will lapse into his dotage.’ 

‘ You speak in riddles, Gliuski ; | comprehend nothing of all this.’ 

“Yet itis clearenougt. Thus it stands: the Duke of Lithuania loved the 
wife of Sigtsmnand, king of Poland. Love !—I call to witness all the saints 
in heaveu!—love alone prompted bis daring suit. But now that fortune 
has first favoured and then betrayed him, where think you does his safety 
lie? Where, but in the bold enterprises of ambition? His only place of re- 
fuge is a throne. He who has won a queen must protect her with a sceptre 
You mast be mine—my very queen—you must extend your hand and raise 
“> the royalty of Poland, or see my blood flow ignominiously upon the 
SCdhv.a. 

‘Lextead my hand!’ exclaimed the agitated queen, ‘low can a feeble 
woman give or take away the crown of Poland ?’ 

* Him who wears the crown—she can take away.’ 

‘ Murder the king " shrieked Bona. 

‘Or sentence me,’ replied the duke. 

It was no affected horror that the queen here displayed, Though ata 
subsequent period of her life, if history speaks true, her imagination had 
grown familiar with deeds of this very nature, and she had become skiltul 
in the art of poisoning she was at this time young, and unpractised in crime, 
aud received its first suggestions with the borror which it naturally inspires. 
She had sought for pleasure only in the society of Glinski; it was a cruel 
disappointment, it was a frightful surprise, to find herself thrust suddenly, 
with unsandaled feet, on the thorny path of ambition. She savk back on 
the couch where they had both been sitting, and, hiding her face in both 
her hands, remained in that position while the duke continved to unfold his 
schemes at greater length. 

He represented to her that the possession of the duchy of Lithuania, the 
inhabitants of which were distinguished by their bravery and their tarbu- 
lence, would enable hisp-ahead the king opportunely die—to seize upon 
the vacant throne of Poland ;—that he had numerous and powerful friends 
among the nobility ;—that he had already drawn together his Lithuanians, 
under pretence of protecting the frontier from the incursion of predatory 
bands;—that he intended immediately to place himself attheir head, and 
march towards Cracow. 

Now, if at this moment the throne should suddenly become vacant, what 
power onearth could prevent him from ascending it, and claiming the hand 
of his then veritable queen? And then he expatiated on the yer 
they should enjoy, when they should live in fearless union, 

‘ Like gods together, careless of mankind.” 

‘ Whatis this,’ exclaimed Bona, suddenly starting up—‘ what is this you 
would tempt me to? You dare not even name the horrid deed you would 
commit. Avaunt! you area devil, Albert Glinski!—you would drag me to 
perdition.’ Then falling in tears upon his neck, she implored him not to 
tempt her further. ‘Oh, Albert! Albert!’ she cried, ‘I beseech you, 
plunge me not into this pit of guilt. Youcan! I feel you can. Have mer- 
cy! [implore you, { charge youon your soul, convert me not into this de- 
mon. Spare me this crime!’ 

‘Isit Lalone,’ said the duke, who strove the while by his caresses to 
soothe and pacify her— Is it [alone who have brought down upon as this 
distressful alternative? Neither of us, while love decoyed us on step b 
step, dreamed of the terrible necessity towards us. Buthere we enentals 

way up, and the precipice below. We must rush still upwards. There is 
safety only on the summit. Pause, and we fall. Ob, did you think that 
you, a queen, could play as securely as some burgler’s wife the pleasant 
comedy of an amorous intrigue ? No, no—you must queen it even in crime. 
High station and bold deed become each other. We are committed, Bona. 
It is choice of lite or death . His death or ours. For—scarcely dare! breathe 
tae thought—the suddeu revenge of your monarch husband, whose jealousy, 
at least, age has not tamed, may execute his purpose before his dotage has 
had time to return’ 

‘Where do youlead me? What shall become?’ cried the bewildered 
queen. ‘I have loved thee, Albert, but I hate not him.’ 

‘I ask thee notto hate’ 

‘They married me to Sigismund out of state policy. You I have chosen for 
the partner of my heart, and | will protect you to the uttermost. Let things 
rest there—’tis well enough. 

‘We will consult farther of our plans, sweet Bona,’ said the Duke, and, 
circling her with his arm, he led the weeping qneen into an adjoining room 

The victory, he felt, was his. 


CHAPTER IT. 


The scene changes to an apartment of a very different style. We enter 
the house of the chancellor ; but it is not the chancellor himself who is first 
presented to our view. In an antique Gothic chamber, in the decoration 
and structure of which the most costly material had been studiously united 
with the severest simplicity of taste, sat Maria, the only daughter and child 
of Count Laski. She sat at her embroidery. The embroidery, however, 
had fallen upon her lap ; she leaned back, resigned to her meditations, in a 
massive arm chair covered with purple velvet, which, it is impossible not 
to think must have felt something like pride and pleasure as her slight and 
lovely form sank into it. It was a long reverie. 

In an angle of this lofty room, at some distance, but not out of the range 
of clear vision, stood, motionless as astatue, the slave Hakem. His arms 
were fokied on his breast, his eye rested, without, as it seemed, a power to 
withdraw it, on the beautiful figure of the young girl before him. It was 
one of those long intense looks which show that the person on whom it is 
fixed is stil} more the object of meditation than of vision—where it is the 
soul that looks. Hakem gazed like a devotee upon the image of his saint. 

Maria, quite unconscivus of his gaze, pursued her meditations. Her eye 
= the hour-glass that stood on a small table beside her. ‘ Sand after 
sand,’ said she, musing to herself—‘ Sand after sand, thought after thought. 
The same and ever trickling there ; the same thought ever coursing through 
my mind. Oh love! love! They say it enlarges the heart; I think it con- 
tracts it to a’single point.’ 

‘ Hakem,’ she said, after a pause, and turning towards the slave, ‘you are 
true to my father, will you be true to me ?’ 

‘To her father !’ he marmured to himself, ‘ as if’ ———And then, checking 
himself and speaking aloud, he answered—‘ The Christians are not so true 
to your sweet namesake, the Holy Virgin, whum they adore, as I will be to 
you.’ 

‘A simple promise will suffice,’ said Maria. ‘You have, Hakem—let me 
say it without offence—a style of language—Eastern, I suppose—hy perbo- 
lical—which either | must learn to pardon, or you must labour to reform. It 
does not euit our northern clime.’ 

‘Tam mate. Yet, lady, you have sometimes chid me for my long si- 
ence. 

‘ And is itfor your much speaking that I chide you now 7' said the maijd- 
eu, withasmile. ‘You will half the day like a statue there; and 
when spoken to answer witha gesture only—so that many have thought 
you really damb. Much speaking is certainly not thy fault.’ 

‘I understand. The slave speaks as one who felt the indescribable charm 
of thy presence. It isa presumption worthy of death, Shall | inflict the 
punishment?’ 

‘Is this amendment of thy fault, good Hakem, or repetition of it!" 

‘I await yourcommands. Whatservice can Hakem render ?' 

But Maria relapsed again into silence. She seemed to hesitate in making 
the communication she had designed. Meantime, the arrival of her father 
was announced, and the slave left the apartment. 

Never man felt more tender love f-r his daughter than did the proud, high- 





minded minister for this, his beantifal Maria. His demeanour towards her, | 


from childhood upwards, had Deen one of unalterable, uninterrupted fond- 
ness. 

‘ What gossip is there stirring in your idle world, Maria?’ 

* Pray, is there war forward ?’ 

‘I hope not. Why do you ask ?’ 

‘A maid of mine, who in the city gathers news as busily as bees, in the 
open fields, their honey’ —— 

Your simile, | fear, would scarce hold good as to the honey.’ 
‘No, in faith ; and there is no honey in the news she brings. She tells me 


countenance, . if! have concealed any thing from you, it was not from craft, | 
nor subtlety, nor fear, but from '—— 


than mine shall be. Make me your sole confidant—you love this young Au- 


ward in addressing you.’ 
‘All men speak well of Augustus Glinski. I blame you not, my child; | 
I ouly tremble 


resist his 


be more yours than mine. There shall be vo secrets between us. 1 will | 


share them ' 
A low tap was here heard at the door, and a page made his appearance.— 


speak openly—what is it he has commissioned yeu to say ? 


audience if only for one moment.’ 

Maria looked anxiously towards her father, and thus referred the answer | 

to him. 

* Count Laski was silent. 
* Will yon not,’ said his daughter, ‘tell this messenger, whether his master | 

may come here or not!’ 

* My child, he cannot! he isat this moment under my arrest. Return, | 

sir page,’ and he motioned him from the room—* but return to the fortress 

of——; you will find your master there a prisoner, under charge of high | 


‘Oh, spare him! spare him!’ cried Maria, as she sank back almost sense: | 
less with terror and alarm. 


ent over his weeping daughter 
CHAPTER IV, 

After having in some measure svothed the terrors of his daughter, the 
chancellor called to him his trasty Hakem. He briefly explained to him that 
the Duke of Lithuania was at that moment in open rebellion against his Ma- 
jesty, and placed in his hands a warrant for his execution. * i be law cannot | 
reach him through its usual servants, he said; ‘Itis a bold enterprise L pro- | 
pose to you—to decapitate a general at the head of his troops.’ 
If this was a measure which hardly auother minister than Laski woald | 
have contemplated, it was one also which he would bave hardly found | 
another than Hakem to undertake and accomplish. The bravery of this man | 
was all but miraculous, and was only rescued from maduess by the extreme | 
skill and address by which it was supported. In batile, he rushed on dan- 
ger asa bold and delightful swimmer pluages in the waves, which to him | 
are as innocuous as the breeze that is freshening them. Yet, when the ex- | 
citement had passed, he relapsed into a state of apparentapathy. He had | 
been taken captive in one of those engagements, at this time not unfrequent, 
between the Poles and the Turks, with the latter of whom he tad served as 
a soldier of fortune. To say that he was mken prisover, is hardly correct; | 
for he was found lying half dead on the field of bate, and was brought home | 
by the Poles, by some caprice of compassio , with theirown sick and dy- | 
ing. Neither was it constraint that held him beneath the roof of Laski, or | 
in the nominal condition of a slave, for at all times escape would have been 
easy to him. It was either attachment tothose who lived beneath that | 
root, or an equal iud.fference to every thing without or beyond it, that re- | 
tained him there. 

To propose to Hakem some bold and perilous enterprise, was to offer him | 
one of the few pleasures to which he was open. He accepted, therefore, | 
of the strange commission now entrusted to him without hesitation; stipu- i 
lating, only, that he might take from the stables of the king a horse which | 
was much celebrated for its amazing power and fleetness. 

Mounted upon this incomparable steed, he pursued his wn | to the camp | 
of the Duke of Lithuania. On his journey he had made trial of its sued, 
and yet had husbanded its strength. Arrived at the plain where the insur- | 
gent army was encamped, he there lay in ambush, for some time, till he saw | 
where the dake, passing his troops in review, rode somewliat in advance of 
whatin the language of modern warfare we should call his staff. Hakem | 
set spurs to his horse, and rusled upon him with the velocity of lightning, 
his drawn cimeter flashing in the sun, and his loud cry of defiance calling 
the duke to his defence. Thus challenged, he put his lance in rest to meet | 
his furious assailant. But the thrust of the lance was avoided, and the next | 
moment the head of the duke was seen to roll upon the field. The Arab | 
wheeled round, and, without quitting his steed, picked up the severed head, 
placed it on his saddle-bows, and darted off fleeter than the wind. A cry 
of horror and a shout of pursuit arose from the whole army, who were | 
spectators of this seene. Every horse was in motion. But where the con- | 
test is one — of what availare numbers! In the whole camp there | 
was not a6 which could compete with that on which the solitary fugi- 
tive was mounted, and was already seen scouring the plain at a distance.— | 
As he fled, a paper was observed ty fall from his bands, which the wind | 
bore amongst his innumerable parsuers, it was the judicial warrant that 
had been thas strangely executed. 

Meanwhile, at the palace, the royal mind ef Sigismund was nota little 
disquieted and alarmed by this sudden rebelion of the powerfal Duke of Li- 
thuania. That alsrm would not have been diminished had be been awure 
that this open rebellion was to be aided by a secret domestic treason, which 
inhis own palace, was lying in ambush for his life. The queen, whilst 
watching her opportunity to perform her part in this criminal enterprise, 
affected to throw all the blame of this formidable rebellion on the unpopu- 
larity of the minister Laski, whose measares, indeed, the duke proclaimed 
asthe main motive of his conduct. 

Matters were in this condition when Count Laski, attended by his slave, 
entered the royal apartment. There were present, beside the queen, seve- 
ral of the nobility—all prepared, by the insinuations and address of the queen, 
to give but a cold greeting to the minister. 

‘In good time,’ said the queen, ‘ Count Laski makes his appearance. We 
wish to know how you will extricate his Majesty from the peril in which 
your unpopular counsels have thrust him. With what forces will you meet | 
the Dake of Lithuania? Now, when there is need of the brave chivalry of | 
Poland to defend the king from rebellion, we find the nobility alienated from 
the crown by your unwise and arrogant, and plebian policy. But let us| 
hear what is the excellent advice, what is the good i:telligence, that you now | 
bring us?’ | 

‘The Dake of Lithuania, madam,’ said the chancellor, slightlyjraising bis | 
voice, but preserving the same calm dignity as if he had been > 
a high court of justice—‘ the Duke of Lithuania is in open, manifest rebel- 
lion; and rebellion is, in the laws of all nations, punished by death.’ } 

‘ Punished!’ said the Queen scoffingly: ‘are you speaking of some trem- 
bling caitiff who holds up his naked hand at your bar of justice? Punished ! | 
you must cunqaer him.’ 

‘Your Majesty will be pleased to hear,’ continued the chancellor with a | 
look full of significance, ‘that Albert Glinski, Duke of Lithuania, whose | 
treason was open aud proclaimed, has been by the royal warrant sen- | 
tenced’'—— 

Count Laski paused. ; 

‘Sentenced !’ exclaimed Bona, aud repeated her scornful laugh, which | 
this time but ill concealed a certain vague terror that was rising in her mind | 
‘Is our chancellor mad, or does he sport with us? This rebel, whom you 
| talk of sontencing—of condemning, we presume, to the block—stands at the | 
head of a larger army than his Majesty cau at this moment assemble around | 
him.’ 

‘ And the sentence,’ parsaed the min ‘ster, ‘has been executed !' , 

As he pronounced these words the slave Hakem advanced, and drawing. | 
aside his robe, which had hitherto concealed it, he held up by the huir the 
severed head of the Duke of Lithuania | 

There ran a thrill of horror throazh the assembly. Bat, the next momert, | 
a loud hysterical shriek drew the attention of all parties to the queen: she | 
had fallen insensible at the feet of the king. The council was abruptly dis- 


as he 


} 








that a camp is forming in the frontiers between Poland and Lithuania, and 
that Angustus Glinski is sent there to command the troops. Is it true!’ 
‘It is; and she might have added that the duke himself secretly left the 
city last night, to place himself at their head.’ 
Isita dan: rous service?’ 


‘ The service on which the dake has entered, and into which he misleads | 


his son, is dangerous. You tremble, Maria. It was no maiden, nor the 
tattle of the town, that brought you this. When did you last see or hear 
from him—from Augustns Glinski?’ 


‘ Believe ui ‘ said Mari i, while i crimson blush sad i eniv epre 1 over her | 


missed 


CHAPTER ¥ 


| 
| Thus far the cause of the chancellor had prospered. Poland had been 
| preserved from the horrors of a civil war. The king’s life had also been 
| caved, and a great crime prevented ; the career of assassination and poison- | 


| ing, into which the queen afterwards entered, was at alf events postponed 
Asa public man, the minister was fully triumphant. Bat the mimseter was 
a father: at this side he was vulnerable; and fortune dealt ber blow with 
cruel and unexpected severity 


| 
| 


only; but, having vo other parent, make me your confidant. Trast me, you | his father. He accordingly prope 
shal! not find a woman's heart more open to your griefs, your fears, your joys, against the late duke, who to bis political offence had added that of pe 
ingratitude, (for it was Sigismund himself who had bestowed on him the 
gustus?’ | duchy of Lithuania,) was still anappeased, and he insisted upon ve 
‘When I was at my aunt's we meteach other often—but to you, my fa- | the soa in the guilt and punishment of bis pareat. The representations 
ther, [ have ever referred him as our final arbiter. [ need not say that the | the minister were here oaavailing ; he would listea to nothing but the dictates 
known political rivalry betweer his father and yourself has made him back- | of bis own vindictive feeling 

} ° . 


for you. The duke, bis father, isa restless, bold, ambitious | seen standing, silent and motionless as before, ! 
man, who will lead him—honourable as he is, but too young to jadge, or to | and commiseration the beautiful daughter of Laski, The secret which she 
t—into treasonable enterprises. Both father and son—if they | was about, op one occasion, to betray io Hakem, had now betrayed itself to 
will play the rebel, and bring down war oa Poland—I stand prepared to his own observation, She loved—she loved the sou of bim whom he had as- 
meet. The sword of justice shall sweep them from the earth. But if thy | sussinated, or executed. There was a profound sadness on the features of 
heart, my child, is doomed to bleed in this encounter, the woand will aot | the slave. 


We bave seen with what stern fidelity t. his ministerial duty, aud at how 


great a peril to his daughter's happiness, the chancellor bad arrested Augus- 
‘From a mere delicacy, a simple bashfulness,’ said the father, com. | tus Glinski. The rebe!lion quelled, the author of it panished and decapitat- 
ing wo ber assistance. ‘I know it well. Had you a mother living i cd, there seemed no just motive for holding longer in imprisonment a youth 
would uid you confide these sentments of your heart to her, and to ber | who could not be accused of having any guilty participation in the crime of 


wed his release, But the anger of the ki 


Again, in the same angle of the apartment, the Arab slave might have beca 
ing with deep interest 


The silence of the room was suddenly broken by Maria, who, turning to 


protect the ull Dean; aud if cannot prevent thy sorrows, I will at least the slave, exclaimed in a tone of anguish :— 


‘ Hake, yoo must save hii! you must save hin | 
This she said in mere desperation, certainly not with any distinct hope 


On seeing the minister, the stripling was about to retire. Maria, however, | that i; was in the power of lakem wo obey. When, therefore, ehe 

called him iv, and bade him deliver his message. ‘You come,’ she said to | his voice reply, in a calia clear tone, ‘1 will!’ she was alinost as much sur- 

the youth, who still hesitated to speak—* you come from the younger Glinski: | prised as if she had not addressed berself to him. She rose to be assured 
that it was he who spoke; to bid him repeat his consolatory promise ; 

‘ This, my lady,’ answered the page, ‘that he has ridden in all haste from | to question him on his means of falfilling it: but Hakem was po longer there; 

the camp—that he must quit the city again before nightfall, and craves an | he had suddenly quitted the apartment — It seemed as if some voice in the 

| air had sported with her griet 


CHAPTELE VI 
But it was no voice that mocked at her grief. Hakem proceeded that 
very day to the palace, and sought an iaterview with the queen, The 
guard or sentinel to whom he addressed himself, laughed at bie request.— 
‘Give her Majesty this paper,’ said the siave, ‘ and refase to deliver it at 


| your peril.’ 


The paper was forwarded to the Qaeen—Hakem was immediately ush- 


treason.’ ered into the presence 


‘You promise here,’ she said, pointing to the missive she had received, 
‘to revenge the death of the Duke of Lithuania. [| presume some private 


‘My child! my child!’ exclaimed the minister iu heart-breaking anguish, | motive of revenge against the minister and your master, prompts your con- 
i | duct, and you seek from me an additional recompense for an act which you 


have already resolved on, bat which you think will be gratetal wo me. Isit 
not so?’ 

‘Your Majesty is penetrating .’ 

‘ And this recompense, what is it! 

‘That which will cost you nothing, though you alone can accomplish it— 
the release and pardon of Augustus Glinski, Obtain this from the king— 
which to you will be easy—aod with my own hand | will assassinate the 


| assassin (for sach you will doubtless deem him) of the Dake of Lithuania.’ 


‘Twill not ask what are your motives in all this, nor how you have di- 
vined my wishes, but revenge the death of the Dake of Lithuania, and fay 
more than the liberation of the youug Angustas shall be your reward ' 

‘Task, and will accept to other. But his rescue mast first be obtained.’ 

The queen had no objection to urge against this condition; althoagh she 
had hitherto. for reasons which may be easily surmised, avoided any ap- 
pearance of interest in the fate of Augastas. She acquiesced, therefore, in 
Hakem's demand ; surprised indeed that she should have obtained the grat- 
ification of ber revenge at eo slight a cost. 

What the inflaence and the reasouings of the minister could not effect, was 
very speedily brought about by the blandishments of the Queen. Augustus 
Glinski was pardoved, aod restored to a portion of his father's wealth and 
dignities, 

The warrant for the release of the prisoner was conveyed to the band of 
Hakem, tegether with a message that he was now expected to perform his 
part of the engagement. 

Hakem, bearing this warrant, and accompanied by one of the officers of 
justice, proceeded to the prison of Augustus, and having liberated him, car- 
ried bim forthwith to the house of the chancellor; the yoang man, who as 
yet hardly apprehended that he was master of his own movements, permit- 
ting himself without remonstrance to be led by his new conductor. 

The chancellor and his daughter sat together in the seme apartment to 
which we have already twice introduced the reader. They sat in silence 
together, when Hakem, entering, made his obeisance, and presented Au- 
gustus to the astonished Maria. 

‘T have saved him !’ was all he said. 

The joy of Maria was extreme. It was soon, however, followed by « 
painful embarrassment. Among all parties there was a sad conflict of feel- 
ag. Augustus would have given worlds to have thrown bimeelf at the feet 
of Maria; but thefmemory of what had occurred had not been sufficient. — 
There stood her father in person before him—the author of his own father's 
death. 

Hakem broke the silence. ‘ Beautifal being ! he said, Xneecling on one 
knee before Maria, ‘whom [ have in secret worshipped, whom alone to 
worship | have lingered here in the guise and office of a slave—you bade 
me save him—and | have! Is there anything further for thy pinces 
which the Arab can accomplish 1’ 

‘No, Hakem, and I feel already overburdened with gratitude for this ser- 
vice you have rendered me—how rendered J cannot as yet divine, There 
is no other service now | think that any one can render me.’ Asshe spoke, 
her eye had already turned t thespot where Augustus, hesitating to ap- 
proach or to retreat, was still standing. 

‘No other service! But, by the iving Giod, there is!’ cried Hakem, 
starting to bis feet. His countenance fi 1 with sudden excitement; his 
eye kindled with some generous sentiment. ‘Hear me, gentle sir,’ he said, 
addressing himself to Augustus. ‘ Nature calls for vengeance—is it pot so? 
Christian aud Mahometan, we all resemble in this. Blood cries for blood. 
But the hand that slew your father—it was mine. 1 am the first and direct 
object of your resentment. Let now one victim enffice. Is the Arab too 
ignoble a victim? That Arab is the preserver of your life, at what cost 
you may one day learn. Let this enhance the value of the sacrifice. Over 
my blood let peace be made between you.’ Turning once more, and bow- 
ing with deep emotion before Maris, he then, with a movement quick as 
thought, planged a puniard in his bosem, and fellto the ground. ‘ Go, tell 
the queen,’ he said to the officer of justice, who had stood a mute spectator 
of this scone— tell her what you have witnessed ; and add, that = 
mise has been fulfilled. And you, Augustas Glinski—will not this ? 
The assassin of the duke lies here before you. Ob, take her by the hand !” 
Then, looking his last towards Maria, be murmured— And I, too—loved !’ 
and closed bis eyes in death. ; 

The prayer of Hakem was granted. It wus impossible to demand anoth- 
er sacrifice—impossible not to acceyt this as fall atonement to the epirit of 
revenge. Over the body of Hakem, whom all lamented and admired, peace 
was made. 

The generous object of the slave was fully accomplished. His death pro- 
cured the long bappiness of Maria. 

—= 


THE LIFE OF MOZART.” 


The appearance of Schindler's book, some years since, enabled us to pre- 
sent to our readers asketch of that vast and illstarred musical genius, 
Beethoven. We are now indebted to Mr. Holmes for the first connected 
and intelligible notice that has appeared of the life of Beethoven's great 
predecessor, Muzart; and, with his assistance, we sball takes eur - 
vey of the history of this distinguished musician. 

Hitherto the notices of Mozart's life have been short and unsatisfactory. 
The work of M. Beyle, with material taken, without acknow ot, 
trom Schlichtegroll, worked up in the usual French taste, affi no pic - 
ture that any one woull suppose to be drawn from the life. What Mozart 
might have been, it was not easy to conjecture, from the little then known 
coucerning him, and that little composed of the merest refase of trivial 
anecdotes ; but it wasevident that he mast have been snething real, to 
have done the marvels that have made his name Luropea that the 
psendonymous Bombet bad given us a mere fantastic shadow _ Afterwards 
Nissen, who married the composer's widowed Constance, published as the 
labour of old ago, a miscellaneous collection of his letters, in which, jam- 
bled and il!-arranged as they were, you might discern the lineaments of a 
genial living being,—disjecta m mbra porte. Of this collection, Mr 

lolmes bas made judicioas ase, and, from it and other sources, bas at last 
brought together enough to afford us 2 clearidea of what the man and mn- 





| sician Mozart may really have been. 


[ We are anwilling to d vide 60 interesting an arlucle as the followiag — 
None will find it too long when they begin unfold the life, the glory, and 
the sorrows of the great Mozart. ] 
 * Inelading his Correspondence. By Edward Holmes. Author oi *A 
Ramble among the Masicians of Germany.’ London: Chapman & Biall,— 
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It will surprise no one who allows to music a place among the arts, aud 
has a trae perception of what is required for the production of any work of 
genius iu any art, to find the Mozart, as now restored, a very different bein 
from the brainicss, helpless, ‘inspired idiot,’ whom those who ‘took bislile 
before now would bave presented wus. The vulgar love to be wld of the 
weaknesses of those who have done great things ; and flatter wemselves that 
by these the level is restored, and the genius, alter all, if in some things much 
higher, is in others as much lower than themselves Such was eminently 
the popular notion concerning Mozart; how far from the true one, better 
judgments mast long have doubted, and may now openly discover ; thanks 
to Mr. Holmes. 

Before approoching the incidents of this short and brilliant life, we cannot 
withhold the painful observation, that bere again, as in the case of Beethov- 
en, the tenor of the history is abundantly sorrowful. After the close of the 
unsobstantial triamphs of the youth of a prodigy, it — the same tale 
of desert little acknowledged, r poorly rewarded ; the same exhibition 
of inferior rivals better liked by the crowd, that had not yet learned to prize 
the new treasures scattered amongst them; struggles, like his, of the sad- 
dest kind, for the mere necessaries of life, while immortal works were flow- 
ing from a hand vainly stretched out for a mere dradge's pay. It is the same 

we told over before; aud only differs from the other in the complex- 
ion of the sufferers, and the close of the catastrophe. The picture here is 
not so gluomy: in place of the rugged genius of the North, we have the gay 
voluptuous nature of the South German; for lonely seclusion, and the asce- 
tic purity ef romantic love, we have the more jovial commerce of a kind not 
always ie and the cares of a beioved wife. And the close, 
wo, is less tragical: for what is the bitterness of an early death, when 
enough had already been done to ensure the glory that he coveted, (al- 
though lite, perhaps, ia comparison with what a longer life might have 
verformed;) what is this—that, for any genius beyoud his age, is surely a 
ind euthanasia—te the slow death of years, in the palsy of bis most pre- 
cious sense, which the neglected and ill-starred Beethoven had to endure ? 
Were we to follow the bent of inclination, it might lead us to examine if 
something of this contrast of character may not be found on comparing the 
masterpieces of these great composers: if the parity. power, aud abropt 
sublimity of the one, and the melodious, fluent, almost seusual delight, 
which enwreaths the grandeur ofthe other, do nut closely correspond—as the 
works of genius are wout to do—with the a dispositions and history 
of each: character. But we must not be delayed by such pursuits from the 
story of a life which has yet to begin. 

Movart was happy in his parentage. His father, Leopold, son of a Bava 
rian bookbinder, and born in the then free and imperial Augsbarg, had left 
more gainful studies, in which he had made some progress at Salzburg uni- 
versity, forthe loved profession of music. Little, indeed, were its rewards 
in mere wealth or standing. We find our enthusiast “ skilful in masic, and 
au admirable px rformer on the violin,” glad to accept the place of “ valet 
musician,’ aservile and ill-paid office, in the princely household of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, to whose state, as even to that of many great Aus- 
trian families,a complete orchestra uf musicians was essential. In time, 
trom this humbie state he was raised to tho post of director of music and 
composer. The emoluments were, indeed, ‘incredibly small ;’ but he mar- 
ried immediately on getting it, from the orphan house of St. Gilgen, a beau- 
tiful Auna Bertlina; and iv this narrow employment lived and died, work- 
ing diligently at his art, being ‘a most industrious composer,’ with a ‘style 
contvapdenbend solid ;’ ‘better adapted,’ however, ‘ for ecclesiastical than 
secolar purposes ;’ulthongh when the son's genius had shown him how stiff 
and formal his own works were, ‘he discovered his own talents to lie rather 
in the didactic than the inventive part.’ To his labours in the former, we owe 
the profound science which gave the younger Mozart such an absolute mas- 
tery over his ideas; accounting for the recorded marvels of his improvisa- 
tion, while it explains the idle stories current of his haste in composition, — 
Inother respects, Father Mozart appears on all occasions as an upright, es- 
timable, somewhat varrow, but condisl, South German man—a credulous, 
zealous son of the charch, at whose feet he was composing his graduals and 
offertories—wriing home from his journeys, when young 'Woferl (Wolf- 
yang) bas been sick and is better, to * get read three holy masses to Loretto, 


and three to the holy de Vaula'—and, withal, diligent and homely, as be- | 


came aborn Augsburger ; on the whole, an estimable, and Ly no means in- 
significant elaracter,whose kindly instructions aud advice must have had 
the best influence on bis more joyous and mercurial son, 

Within the circle of bis hnadedhane acqnaintance at Salzburg, the charac- 
ter ascribed to this musician was that of a satirical humourist. He exhibited 
a singular compound of qualities—a mixture of sense and superstition, of 
enthusiasm and caution, of benevoleuce and prejudice ; but the impression 
left by his intercourse was, on the whole, highly agreeable, and be lived not 
less admired tor Lis talents, than esteemed tor his character. 

Of Mozart's nother, a great beauty in ber day, we hear less; but gather, 
from the unbroken love and confidence of her husband, and the respect of 
her son, with the charge of whom Leopold Mozart tatrusted her on the 
youth's last Parisian journey, that she was good as well as beautiful. In the 
whole list of men of genius, there is not au authentic instance, we believe, 
of one boru of a silly mother; and this fact may stand as @ presumption in 
favour of Madame Mozart. What other good work, however, she did in 
this world, is now gone with her to the grave; but this at least remains, 
that on the 27th of January, 1756 she _ birth to Johu Chrysostom Wolf: 
gang Amadeus, (known by the two last baptismal names, ) the author of ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ and the ‘ Jupiter’ symphony: a sister, Maria Anna, (the Nannerl 
of the family correspondence,) having preceded him by nearly five years. 
There were vo other children from this marriage of love. 

The daughter, alterwards celebrated as the finest performer of her da 


instrament under Papa Leopold at seven, and thus beeame the means of dis 
covering the bent of young Wolfgang's genius. 

Hor brother, a! this time three years old, was a coustaut attendant on her 
lessons, and already showed, by his fondness for striking thirds, and pleas- 
ing bis ear by the discovery of other harmonious intervals, a lively interest 
inmusic. At tour, he could always retain in memory the brilliant solos in 
the cuneertos which be heqrd ; and now his father began, half in sport, to 
give him lessons. The musical faculty appears to have been intuitive in 
him, for in learning to play he learned to compose at the same time :—his 
own nature discovering to him some importaut secrets in melody, rhythm, 
symmetry, and the art of setting abass. Te learv a minuet, he required 
halt-an-hour; tor a longer piece an hour; and, having once mastered them, 
he played them with perfect neatness and in exact time, [lis progress was 
so great, that at four years of age, or earlier, he composed little pieces which 
his father wrote down for him. 

In his fourth year he began to compose ; ‘and now the father, no longer in 
doubt respecting the precocious genius of his son, resolved to bring him and 
his sister to the Bavarian court,’ taking them to Munich in 1762. Here, at 
the age of six, he ‘ performed a concerto in the presence of the elector ; and, 
together with his sister, excited lively admiration.’ On his retarn, a small 
violin, suited to a child's band, was given to him by some friend; not, as 
Nissen and others state, brought from Vienna by stealth ; for the father, in 
a letter on the homeward journey, tells how ‘ Woferl softened the custom- 
house officer’-—what a rara avis of « searcher the man must have been— 
* with a miauet on the violin.’ On this instrament he immediately began 
to display faculties of the most wonderful description. 

Before he had received any regular lessons, his father was one day visited 
by a violinist named Wenz], an excellent performer, for the purpose of try- 
ing over some new trios of his composition. Schachtner, the trumpeter, 
who tenderly loved the little musician, has related the anecdote connected 


with this performance. ‘ The father, he says,’ took the bass part of the vi- | 


ola, Wenz! played the first violin, in a second. Liale Wolfgang entreated 
that he might play the second violin; bis father, however, would not hear 
of it, for as he had had no instraction, it was impossible that he could do 
anything to the purpose. The child ae that to play a second violin purt 
it was not necessary to have been tanght; but the father, somewhat impa- 
tiently, bid him go away and not disturb ns, At this he began to cry bitter- 
ly, and carried his little fiddle away, but | begged that he might come back 
and play with me The father at last consented. ‘Well, then, you may 
pluy with Herr Schachtner, but remember, so softly that nobody can hear 
you, or | must immediately send you away.’ We played, and the little Mo- 
zart with me; but | soon remarked, to my actonishment, that I was com- 
pletely Soetties is. I silently laid my violin aside, and looked at the father, 
who could not suppress his tears. Wolfgang played the whole of the six 
trios through with precision and neatness ; nt our applause at the end so 
emboldened him, that be fancied he could play the first violin. For amuse- 
ment, we encouraged him to try, and lsughed heartily at his manner of get- 
ting over the difficulties of this part, with incorrect and ludicrous fingering, 
indeed, but still in sach a manner that be never stuck fast. - . 
In fact, the child was seen to be a musica! prodigy ; and as such, the fath- 
er, anxious that snch marvels of early talent should not be hidden—hoping, 
liek, ” their exhibition, to add to the means of educating, or even found a 
little fortune for the children—began a series of jourveys to show his trea- 
sure throughout Europe, commencing with Vienna, in 1762. Before we set 
forth, howe, er, it a be as well to remember that the young musician was 
* extremely animated and intelligent,’ fond te excess of ‘the usual pastimes’ 
of his age; and, strange as it may seem, exhibited a passion for arithmetic, 


covering ‘ the walls, chairs, even the floor,’ with ciphers. Yet, in spite of | 


thisdry propensity, you found in him ‘@n extreme sensibility and tender- 
ness; insomuch that he would ask those about him ten times a-day, wheth- 
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y | happy nature escapes the decay which threatens precocious talent, to see 
on the eclavier, (the parent of our modern pianotorte,) began to stady this 





er loved him ;’ and if they jesti answered ‘ No, his eyes would fill 
with ore’ There were, it Rg wy cy various kinds of Aer in this na- 
ture. 

At Vienna, from Emperor Francis and the stately Maria Theresa,—‘ into 
whose lap Woter! sprang, took her round the neck, and kissed her heartily,” 
—and from the countess and other ladies,—“all in love with my boy’— 
much applause and admiration were obtained, bat not many preseuts, or 
much other substantial gain. Of the anecdotes of this journey, there is one, 
touching in many ways. 

As the two archduchesses were oue day leading the boy between the ao 
to the empress, being unused to the highly polished floor, his foot slipped, 
and he fell, One of them took n notice of the accident; but the other, 
| Marie Autoinette, afterwards the unfortunate Queen of France, lifted him 
UP. and consoled him. He said w her, * You are very kind: [ will marry 
you.’ She related this to her mother, who asked Wolfgang how he came 
to form such a resolution, ‘From gratitude,’ he replied, ‘ she was 80 good ; 
but ber sister gave herself no concern about me ’ 

Returning to Salzburg, they again set out, in 1763, on a longer tour. At 
Munich the elector gives praise aud flurius. On his way thither, at Wasser- 
burg, the child first sees a pedal organ, and immediately ‘ began,’ on the 
mechanism being explained to him, ‘ to prelude, standing and treading the 
bass, as if he bad practised many months.’ Heidelberg, Frankfurt, and 
Maintz are visited; but he gets ‘more kisses than louis-d’ors’ from the 
Prussian king's sister at Boun. However, they have received handsome 
presents elsewhere, ‘although in money pvor;’ and now proceed to Paris, 
introduced by the Bavarian ambassador's lady, who, indeed, lodges them 


in herown hotel. Here the young performers iwade, for atime, a kind of 








Sureur; played before the court at Versailles, ‘the people being all crazy 
about them,’ writes the futher. The sister, however, can remember, late | 


and upon his advancing to salute her, turned away; upon which he said, 
rather angrily, Who is this that will not kiss me? 


Teresa!’ Here, too, Wolfgan 
his first work, ‘Two Sets of Clavier Sonatas, with accompaniment for the 
violin.’ 
England, and betes ‘at the house of a Mr. Williamson in fF rit 
ho.’ Both the c 





| could, or task him beyond his powers. 


November 29 


% to si e hands, ut non incurremus, mediate,in censuram ecclesix:.’— 
he sly old devotee 

During this Italian absence, a change, unfavourable for the Mozart family, 
happens at Salzburg. A new archbishop, Colloredo, assumed theseein 1772, a 
haughty noble, ‘who Lad not the least taste for music,’ and who regarded 
and treated his capell and concert meisters as nothing better than demestics. 
Indeed, although hard- worked, and expected to compose much, and pertorm 
diligently in all ceremonies, ecclesiastical and secular, of this mixed court, 
they had hardly either the pay or treatment of upper servants, as we fiud, 
when our Mozart attends his prince, some years later, to Vienna. However, 
for the moment, matters seemed to go smnoothly, while the sovereign was 
new to his state ; although heartburniugs and impatience were uot long in 
arising ; for weread that here, at the age of niveteen, ‘ he found his labours 
treated as of slightimportance. His ready pen tested in numerous compo- 
sitions for the church, the theatre, and the chamber, his brilliant perform- 
ance ou the clavier, organ-playing on festivals of the church, and most ex- 
pressive violin playing, may be thought to have been uf some valae to the 
archbishop, as he did not scruple to avail himself freely of the young man’s 
services; but bis munificence will excite surprise : all that Mozart received 
from him,at this time, being a nominal salary of £1, 1s. Luglish per an- 
nom! Here let us ada, to spare the necessity of returning to so unpleasant 
a theme, that such was in general the history of Mozart’s relations to the 
great throughout life. 

In his efforts to obtain a small permanent appointment from the Emperor 
Joseph, he was unsuccessful; atitle, of chamber musician, with many sweet 
words [bat no salary] was all he got. These words, however, so wrought 
on the loyal and affection :te composer, that for their sake he afterwards re- 
fused the offer of a salary from the Prussian court, saying, ‘ | cannot leave 
my ewperor!’ J rem the Elector of Bavaria, earlier iv bis career, he vain- 


in life, how * Madame de P’oupadour had her brother placed upon a table ; | ly solicited a musician's place, without which, in that time, no composer 


could expect to live in credit or security ; and when, at last, in his declining 


The empress kissed me |’ | health, shortly before he died, the new emperor, Leopold, bestowed on him 
Ay, indeed, who? another sort of lady from the noble ‘ rez noster, Maria | a real appointment, the boon came all too late, and only served to embitter 
published, at little more than eight years, roe regret at departing so untimely, at a moment when his genius, at length, 
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began tu make its way, and the difficulties he had Jong endured seemed to 


After this success in Paris, the family, in April 1764, possseded to | be clearing off. The only resources left for his subsistence, wader these cir- 
1 Street, So- | cumstances, were publishing his compositions, which the unrepressed pira- 

uildeen played before their majesties; and Wolfgang as-| cy of the time rend 
touished the London connoisseurs by playing * difficult pieces by Bach, | spised as beneath bis powers, and dislix ed as interfering with his leisure for 
Handel, Paradies, &c. at sight, with perfect neatness, in their exact time | better labours; giving public coucerts—a precarious thing always; and 
and style;’ gave concerts, aud, ‘ though only eight, exhibited the acquire- | writing operas—the reward trom which, even when successful, was absor)- 
ments of a man of forty,’ convincing incredulous Daines Barrington—see his | ed by a privilege enjoyed by the stage copyists, of selling the scores to other 
long paper on the M zarts in the * Philosophical Transactions’—that it was | managers. i 
vain to attempt to puzzle the boy, as he confessed he meant to do if he | only at Prague that his operas were euthusiastically admire d; and the ‘Gi- 
f Nevertheless, as time wore on, the | ovanai,’ written for that city, was the only work which brought him much 


ered a poor supply ; teaching music, which be both de- 


But it must be observed, that during Mozart's short life, it was 


novelty lost its freshuess, and concerts their receipts. The father, too, bad | profit in money. At Vienna, fickle in its taste, occupied by a faction of ri- 


an illness, during which Wolfgang, at his bedside, wrote ‘his first attempt 
}at asymphony,’ which, we see by the specimen, ‘ begins in a spirited man- 
ner.’ In fact by this time, the boy, constantly under the father’s eye, must 
have obtained a solid groundwork for farther advances in his art; and may 
be esteemee to have fully mastered already the grammar of its language; 
to use it independently, time aud farther meutal cultare were needed. 
‘Young ashe was, however, he even at this time exercised a permanent in- 
fluence on English music ;’ having set the fashionof pianoforte duets a qua- 
tre mains, by pablishing some which he had composed for Nannerl and 
himself te appear in. From London they crossed over (in 1765) wo Hol- 
land, and discover, good Catholics tiough they are, and rather censorious 
on English religion and morals, that the hospitable Dutchmen, albeit ‘re- 
formers,’ are ‘ wise and pious.’ Thus travelling wears away our prejudi- 
| ces! especially when we are permitted, by a kind evasion, to give concerts. 
| else prohibited, in Lent; for they see that, although it is no season for ordi- 

vary secular things, ‘ the miraculous gifts of this child redound to the honour 
| and glory of God,’ which we admit to be a truly ‘ wise and pious’ reading of 
the gifts of genius. Composition, meanwhile, goeson Symphonies and 
Quodlibets tor festivals of the Prince of Orange, sonatas dedicated to fair 
princesses, and even an ‘ Oratorio for two soprani and tenor,’ and produced 
in Holland. They revisit Paris in 1766, although the archbishop is growing 
impatient at his Kappellmeister’s loug absence; and it is only late in the 
year that we find them at last in Salzburg again ; the father resolving there 
to begin a course of steadier tuition, than the restlessness of travelling per- 








mitted, with his son, whose term of childhood is now to be regarded as past. 


From this time, young Mozart worked hard at the science of his art, until 
the next trip to Vienna, ‘ practising the works of Emanuel Bach, Handel, 
and Eberlin,’ and ‘ studying scores of Hasse, Handel, and the old Italian 
masters.’ It was from this basis of solid instruction that his genius, when 





age had given it power, sprang into air with a confidence that seemed to the 
| iguorant the daring of chance, or a miracle of gifted indolence. 
the trying period in which we have se far accompanied him, ‘the wonder 
that his talents created, aud the applause that he received, had uo ill effects; 
| he remained a simple and affectionate child, free from vanity,’ dutiful and 
well-conditioned. Such, too, we tind him to have been during the more 
critical season of boyhood. 

Hitherto, Wolfgang appears in the dangerous character of a prodigy ; and 
it is the truest evidence ot his extraordinary powers, that instead of exhaust- 
ing themselves by premature development, they seem only to expand and 
strengthen with his growing years; wile the buoyancy of his spirits, and 

| the youthfulness of his character, are as fresh as if they had been fostered in 
entire seclusion. Still it may be said that, as a musician, he had begun to 
live before others are born; so that it must not now surprise us, since his 


him. a mere boy, now taking, in his art, the positionof maturer men. Fath- 
er Leopold is now anxious that his son’s talent should obtain permanent 
employment and reward, in a wider sphere than the petty world of Salz- 
burg: and, with this hope, takes him to Vienna again, in 1767. Here, the 
personal kindness of the court is renewed, but nothing more is attainable. — 
Phe older musicians, too, now begin to show jealousy of their boy rival.— 
An opera buffa which he has been recommended, by the emperor himself, | 
to try his hand upon, and which a manager is induced to bespeak, entitled 
‘La Finta Semplice,’ is suppressed by a cabal, and, after fruitless efforts at 
redress, the thing must be given up: the mortified composer revenging him- 
self by producing, ‘in little more than a month, three works: a solemn 
mass, and offertorium, and a trumpet concerto. Vienna is no place to remain 
in: they return to Salzburg, where a nominal appointment of concert-mas- 
ter is given by the archbishop ; and here Wolfgang begins the composition 
ot his celebrated masses,—the earliest in date of those works that are deem- 
ed worthy of his matured feme. Although written with the disadvan- 
tage of a smal! orchestra, and cramped in the time allowed forthe move- 
ments, these compositions at once ascend to the highest rank : combining 
the science and solid style of the great school vf church writing, in which 
he had been well trained, with the richer fancy and spirited treatment 
poured into their forms by his own origival genius. Most of these composi- 
tions bear date from 1769 to 1778, and are thus the first ripened fruits of his 
youth. 

In the winter of 1769, father and son are bound for Italy their progress 
through which was one continual success and triumpb. In merry letters 
written home to his sister, Wolfgang describes the fetes attended, the ope- 
ras seen, and the concerts given, from Veronato Naples What these con- 





Throughonat | 





certs were, may be seen from the programme of one at Mantua, in which 


fugues extumpore, improvises variations on a given theme, aud a solo on the 
violin; an exhibition in which the soundness of his musical education, as 
well as the abundance and promptitude of genius, are displayed. At Bo- 
| logna, he is deservedly elected, after performing the usual scientific exer- 
| cise, a member of the famous Philharmonic Society, as their honourable 
diploma, now published, testifies ; and there makes the friendship of the 
| renowned Padre Martini, who, from this time until bis death in 1784, is re- 
| garded as a kind of second parent and connsellor by both the Mozarts.— 
| On the details of this Italian journey, aud those which were repeated for 
| three following years, we must not linger, but pass from this age of transi- 
tion to a more interesting period of hiscareer, It must saffice to note, that 
| he obteimed at last commissions for operas, which were publicly performed 
| with great success at Milan; ‘ Mifridate,’ in December, 1770. repeated for 
twenty nights; a grand dramatic serenata, for the nuptials of the arch- 
duke, the year after; and the carnival opera, ‘ Lucio Silla,’ in 1772, 
which had a success of thirty nights. In none of these pieces, however, 
| does Mozart appear to have made any positive advance beyond the inven 
tions of his day, and they are now, perhaps deservedly, forgotten. The 
other and more notable event of bis Italian sojourn, is his marvellous theft 
| of the score of the Sistine Miserere, It was accomplished ‘in two visits to 
the chapel. He drew out a sketch on the first hearing, and attended the 
performance a second time on Good Friday, having the MS. in his bat 
for correction and completion.’ ‘The difficulty,’ as Mr. Holmes well says, 
|‘ of putting down in notes the music performed by a double choir, abound- 
| ing im imitation and traditional effects, of which one of the chief is charac 
| terized by the absence of a perceptible rhythm, is scarcely conceivable.’— 
[t was the source of akind of fearful joy to good old Leopold, who writes 
home : 











‘You are aware that the celebrated Miserere is in such esteem, that the 
musicians of the chapel are forbidden, under pain of excommuuication, to 
take any part of it away, w copy it themselves, or through another person 
However, we have it already. Meantime, we will not intrust this myste- 





the boy performs concertos and symphonies of his own writing, executes | 


val composers, and always leaning to au Italian bias, it was the fashion to 
prefer Salieri, and others even of less merit, and to condemu Mozart as 
‘learned’ and ‘laboured.’ It was not uatil he was gone that this city began 
to prize his reputation, and admire ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ La Clemenza di Tito” as 
they deserved. In fact, we find Mozart, fully as much as Beethoven, from 
the time of his full developement, ever in advance of the musical tastes of 
his day, and compelled, like him, to sweeten poverty and neglect with the 
assurance of immortality, while the golden rewards of the time were reaped 
by more servile hands. Need we wonder, therefore, at the pecuniary difli- 
culties that gathered round him in the latter years of his life, when, from his 
precarious earnings, a wite and children had also to be maintained 1 Or can 
wedo more than moan, if we see that, finding his genius undervalued, his 
labours ill paid, and his best works hardly saleable, while the only profitable 
compositions cf his pen were country dances and waltzes for common fes- 
tivals, he should have fallen, in his last years, iuto a careless, self indulgent 
way of life, too little in unison with the better promptings of his genius, 
but never wholly possessing or lowering it? Inthe diffrent effectsof injustice 
and disappointment in the sanguine South German temper cf Mozart, and 
the stern, Dautean nature of Beethoven, we see the respective claracters of 
thesetwo eminent miuds as clearly discriminated as in their coniposi- 
tions. 


But weanticipate. It is not necessary to follow, step by step, the pro- 


| gress of his youth, from 1773 to 1779, a period of transition from the infant 


prodigy to the matured artist. We tind him, at Manich, writing a comie 
opera for the carnival of 1775, ‘which had such success, that I cannot pos- 
sibly describe to mamma the noise and commotion ;" and the churlish arch- 
bishop at Salzburg has to ‘ shake his head and shrug his shoulders,’ at ‘ hear- 
ing from the electoral family and all the nobility of the court their sole:nn 
congratulations,’ on his retainer’s triumph. The said retainer, however, dis- 
appointed in his hopes of a permanent employment at that court, resigns 
his place at Salzburg, and, accompanied by bis mother—for Father Leopold 
stays at his post, too cautious to proceed te extremes with his prince,’—re- 
solves to try Paris again. passing, by the way, Augsburg and Manzheim, 
where a new incident in his life, his first serious fallmg in love, makes him 
auxivus to tarry. The lady was _— daughter of a certain Herr Weber, 
a musician, ‘ gifted with a pure and beautiful voice,’ afterwards celebrated 
as Madame Lange, and ‘ just fifteen years of age.’ She smiled on the young 
composer, but appears to have had little heart for his admiration ; for when 
he next visited her on his return from aris, hastening thither all the more 
eagerly for a hint that Aloysia had been ‘ engaged to sing at the concerts of 
the archbishop,’ he ‘ found her withaltered inclinations She seemed scarce- 
ly to kuow him from whom she bad parted, as lovers part, with tears.’— 
Happily for our hero, this fickleness did not break his heart ; indeed, he 
bore it manfully enough, ney, with a kind of cheerful defiance. An eye- 
witness of the scene describes how Mozart was dressed on the occasiou, 
‘after the Parisian fashion,’ in mourning for his mother, ‘in a red coat with 
black buttons,’ and how, perceiving his lover's change of mind, from her cold 
reception, he ‘immediately satdown tothe clavier, and sang aloud. * /ck 
lass das Madel gern, das mich nicht will, * either in an extempore compo- 
ition, or ina song very happily selected.’ He showed, too, that he was 
neither heartbroken nor oxsed, by this rebuff, of liking for the family, by 
tarning his attentions towards her younger sister, Constance; wooing her 
more happily then Aloysia, while the Webers were at Salzburg, in 1779.— 
She was his pupil in pianoforte playing, and he taught her so well to love 
bim the while, that sume years later she became his wife; and few men 
have been blest with a companion move fond, faithfal, and indulgent. This 
demeanour of Mozart, in the cardinal incident of his youth, thoroughly dis- 
slays his frank, excitable buoyant nature ; one, however, not of that deeper 
Kind in which emotions sink too far to be easily withdrawn 

The sojourn at Paris, which preceded the sequel of his Mannheim ro- 
mance, bad been productive of applanse ; dinners with‘ M. Gros, director 
of the concert, and invitations almost daily from Noverre and Madame D'Fpi- 
nay,’ but nothing solid. His ‘ great friend was the facetious Baron Grimm,’ 
with whom in private— for in public it is always bravo bravissimo clapping 
till the fingers burn ’— he solaced himself with ‘ venting indignation at the 
state of music’ in Paris; of which, and of the French taste and organiza- 
tion for the art generally, Mozart had a very contemptuous opinion. Wesee 
how the grand monde received even its favourites, by a graphic account of 
his receptivn at the hotel of the Duchess de Bourbon. 

On my arrival I was ushered into a great room without any fire, and as 
cold as ice; and there | had to wait for half an hour until the duchess caine. 
At length she appeared, and very politely requested me to excuse 
the clavier, as not one in the honse was inorder, but said she would be 
very.glad to hear me play. I replied, [ should be most happy to play 
something, bat that, at present, it was impossible, as 1 could not fee! my 
fingers from cold, and ] requested that she would have the goodness to let 
me gointo a room where there wasa fire. -O out, monsic vr, vous avez raison, 
was the answer. She then sat down and then began to draw, in compiny 
with several gentlemen, who all made a circle round a large table. This 
lasted for an hour, during which time I had the honour to be in attendance. 
The windows and doors were open ; and my hands were not merely as cold 
as ice, but my feetand body, too,and my head beganto ache. There was 
‘altam silentium,’ and [ could not really tell what would come of all this 
cold, headache and tediousness. I frequeutly thought, ‘were itnot for Grimm 
I would this instant go away ;’ however, to shorten my story, I atlast play- 
ed onthe wretched, miserable piano. What most aunoyed me was, that 
Madame and al] the gentlemen pursued their drawing without a moment's 


cessation, and consequently, | was obliged to play to the walls, chairs and 
tables. Such a combination of vexatious circumstances quite overcame my 
patience ;and after going through one balf of the “ Fisher’ variations, ! 
rose up. There were a great many ¢loges. I however, said, and it was 
perfectly true, that I could do myself no credit with this clavier, and that } 
should prefer selecting another day, when there would be a better one — 


But the duchess would not let me off; and [ was obliged to wait anotlie 
half hour for the duke; meantime she czme and took her place besice me, 
and listened to me very attentively, aud I soon forgot the cold and the he 
ache, and, in spite of the wretched clavier, played as | am accastomec 
play when in good humour. Put me down to the best clavier in Earope 
yut with people for hearers who either do not, or will not understand, aud 
I should lose al) pleasure in playing. I gave Mr. Grimm a full relation « 
every thing. ~ir 

An event sadder than any of his disappointed hopes. befell him in this 
city The good mother, who had left all else to watch over bim on this 
journey, bere sickened and died. July 1778 The letterin which he en- 


* ‘With all my heart I turn from her who will not turn to me." 
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treats a Salzburg friend, the Abbe Bullinger, to break the lamentable news p 
to his father, isso beautiful that we must extract it entire. It shows what in 1787. 


was the heart and understandiug of one whom silly gossips have depicted 
as a kind of thoughtless musical machine. 

My Dear Friexv,—Sympathise with me on this the most wretched and 
melancholy day of my life. 1 writeat two o'clock in the morning to inform 
you that my mother, my dearest mother—is no more! God has called her 
to himeelf. [saw clearly that nothing could save her, and resigned myself 
entirely to the will of God; he gave and he can take away. Picture to 
yourself the state of alarm, care, and anxiety in whieh I have been kept 
for the last fortnight. She died without being conscious of anything—her 
life went out like a taper. Three days ago she confessed, received the sa- 
crament and extreme uaction ; but, since that time, she has been constantly 
delirious and rambling, until this afternoon at twenty-one minutes after five, 
when she was seized with convulsions, aud immediately lost all perception 
aud feeling. I pressed her hand and spoke to her; but she neither saw me, 
heard me, vor seemed in the least sensible ; and in this state she lay for five 
hours, namely, till twenty-one minutes past ten, when she departed , no one 
being present but myself, M. Haine, a good friend of ours, whom my father 
knows, and the nurse. 

I cannot write you the whole particulars of the illness ; but my belief is, 
that she wasto die—that it was the will of God. Let me now beg the 
friendly service of you, to prepare my poor father, by gentle degrees, for the 
melancholy tidiugs. I wrote to him by the same post, but told him no more 
than that she was very ill, and [ now await his answer, by which [ shall be 
guided. May God support and strengthen him! Ob, my friend | through 
the especial grace of God, I have been enabled to endure the whole ¥ ith for- 
titude and resignation, and have long since been consvled under the great 
loss. In her parrenecnny Ad po. ce for two Gin a blessed dying hour for my 
mother, and courage an. ¢" for myself; and the gracious God heard 
my prayer, and richly bestowed those blessings upon me. Pray, therefore, 
dear friend, support my father. Say what you cau to him, in order that 
when he knows the worst, he may not feel it too bitterly. I commend my 
sister also to you from the bottom of my heart. Call on both of them soon, 
but say no word of the death—only prepare them. 
what yon will; but let me be so far at ease as to have no new misfortune to 
expect. Comfort my dear father and my dear sister ; and pray send me a 
speedy answer. Adieu. I[ remain your much obliged and grateful ser- 
vant, 

Worréasc Amapevs Mozart. 


Meaowhile, the archbishop has been making overtures to recall his lost 
musician ; and tempted by the counsels of Father Leopold, who sees that 
hitherto nothing permanent has been obtained abroad, and thinks even a 
stnall certainty better than none; allured, too, as we see, by the hope of that 
faithless Aloysia’s appearance at Salzburg, he retarns from Paris there to 
renew his engagement—on which, too, depends a small increase to his fath- 
er’s salary—the whole income thus obtained by both being equal te some 
£70 per annum! 

tor some .nunths, young Mozart had toiled here as ‘‘ court and cathedral 
organist,’—writing masses, and making sweet love to Constance Weber— 
when the order arrives from Manich for a carnival opera, his first immortal 


piece, the “ Idomeneo.” “ Having wrung from the archbishop his siow con- | 


sent to profit by this opportunity,” he seta to work, completing it with a 
prodigious rapidity, which Mr. Holmes finds *‘ truly amazing.” The genius 
and knowledge were more so, perhaps, than the mere despatch ; for with a 
mind teeming with melodious thoughts, and certain in the science of com 

posing them, the uotation of subjects long conceived was never a work of 
time to Mozart; and this peculiarity must be remembered when we read the 
well-known stories of movements composed too late for rehearsal—of the 
** Giovanni” overture, began at midnight, before the first performance, and 
brought down to the orchestra piecemeal, after the bell was rung, with the 
ink still wet on the leaves. The “ Idomeneo” was played on the 29th of 
Januazy, 1781, to a crowded audience, “increased by a concourse of 

ple from Salzburg, desirous of hearing the rns oh | composition of dhsir 
townsman. Each successive representation increased the applause ; and the 
triumph of the composer was complete !’ His maturity dates from this 
epoch ; and the works that flowed from his pen, from this year to that of his 
death, taking place, by the universal consent of Europe, amongst the first, if 
uot the very first, productions of the art. So high is their reputation, and 
so well known are most of these masterpieces—his operas, masses, chamber 
music fur pianofortes, and for stringed instruments, and magnificent sym- 
phonies for fu'lorchestra—that it would be merely superfluous, had we 
room, to enter upon a musical critique of these wonderful pieces. Their 
merit is established : our task is to notice the history of their authur, and to 
mag what reward the world was ready to give for being thus enriched by 

im. 

After this triumph—falling in his twenty-fifth year, bringing honour, 
indeed, but little gain—Mozart returned home, and from thence acc om- 
panied the Salzburg court, in March 1781, to Vienna, where, as already 
related, he is disgusted at being treated like the vulgarest menial; com- 
pelled, indeed, to herd ‘ with the two valets in attendance, the confec- 
tioner, and two cooks,’—with whom the composer ot ‘ Idomeneo’ was ex- 
pected to eat!—‘the two valets sitting at the head of the table,’ amidst 
‘much coarse silly joking; throughout which, however, our composer 
«does notspeak a word, unless absolutely obliged,’ and then ‘always with 
the greatest seriousness.” Such was the way in which the noble of that 
time managed to appreciate the station due to genius like this. Other 
instances of insult, and even of injury, to his professional hopes, are not 
wanting ; and the humiliating servitude is at last thrown off, not without 
fears on the part of Father Leopold. From this time, the young com- 
poser [until he ceased to want help) had to depend upon the precarious 
gains of his profession then more uncertain even than it now is. Its re- 
sources, to those who had no fixed income in a noble’s chapel or a prince’s 
orchestra, where, as we have seen, miserably fugitive | poor; in fact, 
the producer of great musical works, owing to piracies, theatre perquis- 
ites, and other drawbacks, was the only person who got next to nothing 
by them. Father Mozart, theretore, had some ceason for his fears, es- 
pecially as Wolfgang is now determined to marry his Constance, the in- 
stant he can collect a little money in hand to set up housekeeping withal ; 
but there is hope and confidence in the man himself, reliance on his own 
genius, which he now knows to be quite peculiar, and equal to any call; 
and the determination to bear anything rather than continue in slavery. 
Eveu now, seeing how sadly his industry and wonderful genius failed in 
taaintaining him above want, and how these difficulties were increased 
by the burden of a household, we have no doubt that he did well, no less 
than boldly, in kicking off the Salzburg badge, and in marrying—which 
he did in the year following, [1782,] during a gleam of prosperity—on 
the success of his opera, ‘ Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,’ the only one 
of his pieces [except the ‘ Zauberflote’] which was fairly received, du- 
ring his lifetime, at Vienna. Soon, alas! ‘the married lovers,’ although 
their attachment was little clouded by the fall, had ‘to descend trom their 
poetical world of love and imagination,’ ‘ to listen to the clamour of cred- 
itors, whose demands they could not satisfy, and to be sometimes cast 
upon extremities for the supply of current wants.’ Yet with all this, 
even if itwere because of thus living and loving, better is it to ‘ have 
lived and loved.’ 

Meanwhile, pianoforte playing, concert giving, and scanty receipts from 
composition, keep the fire on the hearth until another opera can be dis- 
posed of. \ sickness of the wife gives occasion to one of his greatest 
church works; he writes a solemn mass on her recovery, as a votive of- 
tering—for Wolfgang, like his father, isa devout Catholic—and it is per- 
formed at Salzburg, where the married pair visit the old man, now fast 
decaying, as soon as she is well enough to travel ; nay, she herself sings a 
partin it. This is the noble work known as the ‘ Davidde Penitente.’ 
Now also we discover, in close and friendly union with him, his only 
equal; dear, genial Joseph Haydn, whose attachment to his younger ri- 
val, and constant praise of his superiority, is a beautiful trait in the char- 
acter of both; later, too, we catch a glimpse of the first apparition of a 
third in the grand Vienna trefoil, in 1786: Beethoven, then a boy, of 
whom Mozart, standing with some persons in an adjoining apartment, 
says, * Listen to that young man: he will some day make 3 noise in the 
world’ and so, in iruth, it afterwards fell out. 

Of Mozart himself, in 1794, we have the liveliest description by mer- 
curial Michael Kelly, who saw the opening of the ‘Nozze di Figaro’—A 
remarkably small man, very thin and pale, with a profusion of fine fair 
hair; and at rehearsals on the stage, ‘in crimson pelise and gold lace 
cocked hat,’ giving time to the rapturous orchestra, whose delight at the 
fine climax in ‘Non pia Andrai’ cannot be restrained, but breaks out in vo- 
ciferous éravi, and ‘ beating the bows of the violins against the music desks. 
This same lovely work, however, did not prove so great a favourite with 
the pablic ; ‘and the profits of the third representation, which were to re- 
ward his labour, proved so inconsiderable, as in no degree to ameliorate his 
circumstances ; aud so discouraged was he with the reception of ‘ Figaro,’ 
that he resolved never more to produce an opera in Vienna.’ This resolu- 
tion circumstances compelled him afterwards to break ; but he never thought 
better of the judgment of the Vienna people. 

In Prague, however, there was more sympathy anda finer taste The 
admiration with which first the ‘ Fatfuhrung,’ and later the ‘ Nozze.’ were 
there received ‘amounted to absolate intoxication and frenzy.’ The Bo- 
hemians have music in their souls For this sympathising city, thus en- 
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d’Opera,”’ was written, and there 
The story of its overture, &c. is so hackneyed, that we 
need pot insert it here. Its success was unexampled, and somewhat t- 
able two, T to Viewna, it was found too learned, ‘too full of 
notes,” said Emperor Joseph; to which the undaunted composer replied, 
‘there are just as many notes in it as there ought to be.” In fact, whatever 
smovth words the kaisar might give, he sided m private with the Jtalians 
These made a great perty at Vienna, headed by Salieri, Righivi,, and other 
names, whom the phenomenon of e German opera, reaching higher than auy- 
thing on their Italian stage naturally alarmed for their reputation and pro- 
fits. Against their inflaeuce, for they had with them the gay public, espe- 
cially the court ladies, Mozart could never make his superior claims avail - 
able. When he was no more, this fickle city, now se prowd of his name, 
discovered the value of what it had lost, 

From his marriage until this closing period, he poured out his finished 
compositions with a fertility which can only be fully appreciated, when 
we remember that he was at the same time playing daily at private and 
public concerts, teaching, rehearsing his operas, and training the sing- 
ers to perform in them : and, less happily, alas! in the later years, enter- 
tained with boon company more jovial than choice ; besides billiards 
and masked balls, of dancing at which he was very fond. The conse- 
quences of this self-forgetfulness, which attacked too yielding a nature, 
when the sense of disappointment and injustice grew upon hit in his, 
difficulties, were not without danger to his domestic peace, and to the 
| affection of his ex “mplary wife, whose care and economy wer ‘ 
wanting to keep his affairs in some order. We hear of not a few infideli- 
ties, at which we cannot but shake the head ; and hardly know whether 
to weep or smile on learning that he used to confess to his wife whom he 
never ceased to love and honour still, all such peceadillos ; and that the 
gentle creature never refused him absolution! Amidst these distractions, 
however, besides his operas, the symphonies, the quartetts and quintetts, 
and other instrumental pieces without number, ot every kind, occasion- 
al and classical, all coming little short of perfection in their way, the in 
genious addition to Handel's scores, and an infinite amount of other la- 
bour, were brought to light. No wonder, then, if a frame so excited: 
harassed, and overtasked, gave way. The mind retained its freshness, 
and the freedom of its conceptions ; but the body began to relax ; he had 
lived too much and * too fast” in every way, too long. 

We lose sight of Father Leopold soon after the production of Wolfgang's 
master-piece, The old man closed his eyes in poverty and with an anxious 

mind—alone, for his daughter too, now Madame Sonnenberg, has lett 
him, and he sees, alas! that his son’s genius, from which he fondly 
| hoped every thing, is only to give him light, not warmth ! 
| Three grand symphonies, Mozart's last, now make their appearance 
in 1788*—in the space of about six weeks from the 27th of June—per- 
| haps the most marvellous of all spontaneous exhibitions of readiness and 
power. In 1700, a Berlin journey brings him tothe presence of the 
court, which makes eager offers to retain hiin,—offeis refused, as we have 
said, for the sake ot a thankless sovereign. On his way thither, at Leip- 
sic, he grows familiar with the wonders of the great Bach, the only 
schvol he had not yet thoroughly studied ; during which we see hin 
alternately astounding good old Doles, the Leipsic cantor, and Bach's 
pupil, by wonderful fugue piaying and improvisation on the organ, and 
shaking his diaphragm by the broadest of South German fun, which 
seems never to have forsaken Mozart at his spare moments. Returning 
to Vienna, he makes an engagement to appear in England, after Haydn, 
whose modesty stipulates with Salomon that he shall first appear, lest, 
after Mozart, no one should care for him !—an event, however, that, like 
Beethoven’s visit, never came to pass, being intercepted by a longer voy- 
age! ‘Cosi Fan tutti,’ a commission patronised by the emperor, ap- 
pears in 1790, but is not much liked,—still less profitable : difficulties 
and debts so increase that he is fain tu leave Vienna for a while, and try 
what can be earned elsewhere, at Frankfort especially, while friends 
and wife are making painful efforts—poor Constance has even to 
pawn most of her little store of jewels—to arrange with clamorous eredi- 
tors. This is so far accomplished that we can again discover him in 
Vienna, in 1791, the last year of his hurried life Already disappoint- 
ment and worry, sitting up late to work for pressing demands, alternate la 
bour and excess, have sadly broken down his frame; his spirits are still 
gay, at intervals breaking out in a kind of homely playfulness and jokes, 
which were not intended for fastidious cars. At the slightest provoca- 
tion, he can still forget duns and vulgar-minded Leipsic Hoffinisters, who 
‘will buy no more of his stuff, unless it is written in amore popular 
style,’ and his own * unusual bitterness’ in replying,‘ Thus I can make 
no more by my pen, and I had better starve and go to destruction at once! 
But the body is wasted, the complexion hectic, periods of unhealthy ex- 
citement alternate with fits of sadness and fanciful apprehensions ; a fore- 
boding of death, which superstitiously grasps at the slightest occasion, as 
in the notable case of the Requiem, takes hold of him. The machine is 
rapidly giving way. 

Yet the flame of his genius never burned more briskly nor freely than 
in this year. It gave birth to the * Zauberflote,’ composed to serve 
Sehickaneder, an unworthy low follow, the bankrupt manager of one of 
the Vienna theatres ; and, later, to the ‘ Clemenza di Tito,’ bespoken by 
Prague for the coronation festivities of the new Emperor Leopold, and 
composed in little more than a fortnight. Amidst the other shows of the 
season, it was not so much noticed as previons works of his had been ; 
and he quitted Prague in sadness, shodiling tears, as he took leave of his 
friends there, in September, ‘ with a strong prestntiment of approaching 
death, and that he should see them no more.’ 

There were not many days now left to him. These few were rather 
vexed than cheered by the appointment, at last, with a salary, which met 
him on his return from the new emperor : and by other signs, that could 
he live a little longer, there was hope of other rewards for his labour, 
and a growing regard for his works. For he now felt the hand of death 
heavy upon him ; and to this, and to the emotions it caused in one super- 
stitiously brought up, we may attribute his strange persuasion that the 
requiem on which he was now employed had been mysteriously ordered 
for his own obsequies. 

The story of this composition is well known :— 

In August, 1791, the commission was brought to him by a stranger, ‘in 
a letter, without any signature, expressed in flattering and mysterious terms,’ 
inquiring if he would undertuke such a work, and on what terms, and when 
it woul Mozart consulted his wife, as was his wont, and she 
advised him to accept the engagement; to which he was himself well in- 
clined, ‘as the elevated and pathetic in church music was his favourite 
style.’ Accordingly, he returned an answer with his consent, stating the 
price, without binding himself to a precise time, buat desiring to know 
whether it should be sent when finished. Shortly after this, the messenger 
returned with twenty-five ducats, (half the price named,) and said that, as 
the composer’s demand was « modest, he might expect a considerable pre- 
sent when the score wascomplete. ‘ He was to follow the bent of his own 
genius,’ but to give himself no trouble to discover who employed him, as it 
would be in vain. On the departure of the stranger, he fell into a profouad 
reverie; then, suddenly calling for pen, ink, aud paper, began to write.— 
His further progress was latarvagtes by the journey to Prague.—As Mozart 
and his wife were stepping into their carriage, the stranger again made his 
ap ce, asking :— 

* How will the requiem proceed nuw 7’ 

Mozart made his excuses, and promised to attend to it instantly on his re- 
turn. 

Such is the oft-repeated story; which may perhaps have been a little 
overlaboured, but which, as told, contains nothing to suggest te any but a 
diseased and desponding mind, the idea that the commanication was from 
another world. It produced this impression, however, on Mozart's weak- 
ened mind. On his retarn, his application to the task was accompanied by 
unusnal silence and dejection: he bane to entertain st e fancies, thought 
he had been poisoned, spoke of his approaching death, and said that the re- 
quiem he was writing must be for himsel!. At last, his friends induced bim 
to lay the work aside; and as he seemed for a while after this to recover 
his spirits, his wife let him again take it up in November. His illness, how- 
ever, returned with the requiem. He was seized with sudden sickness; his 
hands and feet began to swell; and he took to bed, from which he was nev- 
er to rise again The requiem lay constantly on his bed; and his pupil 
Sussmayr, t who afterwards claimed to have completed it, was constantly 
receiving instructions as te the intended effect of different parts. On the 
very day of hisdeath, he had the score brought, and portions of it were 
sung, by the visitors, round his bed, ‘himse//,’ it is positively affirmed, ‘ tak- 
ing the alto part.’ They had proceeded as far as the first bar of the Laery- 
mosa, when Mozart was seized with violent weeping, and the score was 
put aside. After this he gradaally sank, although still able to give some 


couraged, bis ‘ Don Giovanni,’ his * 
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* In E flat, C minor, and the “ Jupitr” 

t We have not space to discuss the interesting question, whether any, 
and what part of this work was really left incomplete by Mozart, and finish- 
ed by Sussmayr. It has been a subject of lively controversy. We consider 
it settled by the masterly exposition of Felter, an authority far bigher than any 
other, who is convinced from iuternal evidence, that some of the movements 
are not Mozart's, bat his papil's. Mr. Holmes tells us that the entire score 
by Mozart has lately been discovered. It would be well worth a compe- 
tent examination. 














farther directions t) Sussmayr concerning his requiem, and looked over the 
for the last time, saying, with tears in his eyes :— 

“Did I not tell you | was writing this for myself!’ At midnight be ex- 
pired ; aged thirty-five years and ten months. . 

When it is recollected what be had already done at this early age, with 
what freshness bis ideas continued (o flow to the latest mement, and that he 
died in sight of a career free from the worst anxieties that had long been 
vexing him, it is difficult to imagine what he might not have produced, had 
his life been prolonged. As it is, he has left behind him, in the labour of 
afew mature years alone, a greater number of original works of the highest 
class—by many esteemed the highest that have ever in each—than 
any other composer before or since. His style is as completely his own a 
his abundance is marvellous, and bis science profound ; and he presents the 
most wonderful union, perbaps, that has yet been witnessed, of the freest 
fancy and the deepest learning, in beautilul and natural combination, He 
also exhibits almost the ouly known instance of the childish prodigy ripened 
into the more distinguished man; and in whatever point be is viewed, 
whether in his story or in his works, be must ever remain one of the most 
— and deeply interesting appearaaces that the yworld has ever pro- 
cuced. 

We have already seen that the vulgar notion of the man is like most of the 
absurdities which common people love wo believe of others more gifted than 
themselves. Mozart was not, perhaps, except in his musical facul:y, one of 
either the highest or deepest natures; in intellect and massivenose of char- 
acter a mere pigmy, we think, compared with Beethoven; bat he was, we 
have seen, no child, bat a bearty-spirited man, of the geauiae South Ger- 
man complexion ; a litle too easy, maybe, and prove to self indulgence ; 
but full of warm, kindly feelings, and good purposes; aud capable, for these. 
of indefatigable labour end unlimited sacrifice. Of euch children the world 





has not too many, 

Where his dust is laid no one can tell. Lt was left without any sepulchral 
memorial. oe was disturbed some years afterwards; and his 
widow, when ed not long before her death, to point eut the spot, was 
uuab‘e to findit. She married Herr von Nissen, after a long widowhood, 
and died only in 1842, 

Of six children, by her first marriage, twe boys only survived infancy. 
The elder, Carl, is believed to be still in Milan, *insome mercantile pur- 
suit.’ The younger, Wolfgang Amadeus, followed his father's profession ; 
bat was overwhelmed by the splendour of the name—dying, uot long since, 
in Galicia: he is remembered only for a sweet and gentle disposition. — 
Madame Sonnenberg, Mozart's beloved Nannerl, lived to an advanced age ; 
and Madame Novello found ber, in 1829, bed-ridden, at Salzburg, and quite 
blind—in poor circumstances—with pieces of her brother's composition, the 
last things she had been playing before her illness, still lying on the desk of 
the old claviehord, on w ich the brother and sister had oftea played duets 
together. She died in 1830. 

To this picture what remains to be added? 

‘Ese non piangi, di che pianger Suoli 1?’ 
Tau's Magazine 
— ——D 
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POTATO BLIGIHT—BLIGHDE IN VEGETABLES 
GENERALLY. 

We have entertained the opinion that the potato blight, ascribed by many 
to a fungus, discovered on the diseased root, by microscopic examination, 
was caused by extraordinary utmospheric iuflaences, and that these tongi 
are the consequences, not the cause of the disease—jast as animals and trees 
are attacked by parasites alter they become disordered. This impression has 
been corroborated by several dissertations in English papers of late date, 
that appear to us to be conclusive. The following, though not the most so, 
is of that character and bearing. Should the next season not be wecompani. 
ed with great and sudden alternations of heat and cold and other atmospheric 
phenomena, and should it prove otherwise favourable, we should have no 
fear of the return of this disease. We do not believe in any incurable un 


— 


souriness in the root, which may not be obviated by the production of new 


varieties from the seedlings. This we hold to be necessary sooner or lator, 


with whatever bears seed—with fruits as well as with roots. With grain 
| it is different, for in that case we eat the aced iteclf, Mr. Cooper of New 
Jecsey proved, that by careful selection of seed grain, crossing the breed, 
or change of breed, was not necessary. 

BLIGHT. 


Whilst popular attention is so much directed toward the catastrophe ia 
the Potato crop, it may not be ill-timed to say a few words on blight gene- 
rally ; fora wide conventionality seems to attach to the term, em many vt 

our correspondents, | observe, use it vaguely, and with no v accurnte 
ksowielge of its precise meaning, or its logical application. We may ob- 
serve, moreover, that, in the discussion of the subject, some mean one thing 
and some another. Some seem to have an idea of a material agency in 
blight; others seem to understand it in the sense of a mysterious something 
quite ur \nown and undefinable, or a momentary atmospheric exhalation, 
like a bast of lightning: this last is the most popular opinion If a tree, or 
part of s tree, put on a sickly appearance, it is said to be blighted ; if a line 
of stunted cabbages runs through a plot of that vegetable, or a patch of 
mouldy plants shows itself there, that line, or the ion 80 affected, is said 
to be blighted ; if afield of corn, or portions of a field, suddenly lose their 
healthy aspect, or fail of the average produce when harvested, that field, or 
those portions of it, get the excuse of a ‘blight,’ and no attempt is made to 
discover what that is, or what efficient cause may bave operated to their dis- 
advantage—whether the blight be from the heavens above, or the earth be- 
neath, or from the waters under the earth. ‘There was a blight im the air, 
and it could not be helped ;’ Stat pro ratione verbum. Sometimes attempts 
are made at a more distinct identification of blight with atmos agen- 
cies. Thus the writer of this notice was shown a ch of Potatoes with 
blackened haulm, just when ‘ the murrain’ was begiuning to show itself, as 
the work of a thander-storm the preceding day! But favourite velii- 
cle for blight is a hazy atmosphere ; whether it be warm or cold, white or 
blue mist or the mit of a neutral tint, like London smoke, end sometimes 
smnelling like it too, at many leagues distance. Then comes the confusion of 
the relations of cause and effect—the ‘non causa pro cause.’ The frost 
nights that accompany the white fogs of spring go for nothing. The cold 
dark clouds, like flying icebergs, that accompany the blue fogs of a more 
advanced period, scattering hail and radiating cold to the ha fields be- 
neath, are taken no account ot. The blue mist, like the evil spirit of the 
same hue, bannts the imagivation of the farmer or the gardener, and scatters 
blights and mildew. But blue mists are not always cold : hot sultry weath- 
er, favourable to the development of insect life, is in Jane the vent con- 
comitant of blue mist. Still it is the blighty air, and not the lady - 
birds, dolphins, green-flies, and other field and garden pests, that do the 
mischief. Nor the sudden impulse of a dry and Peoted air hurrying the iu- 
florescence through its several stages, without the fertilising leatees of a 
slower development. 

We see, therefore, that though the term * blight’ is generally used gene- 
rically, its specific distinctions are seldom observed, except in the writings 
of systematic authors, who have sometimes identitied its causes and effects, 
as well as pointed out their preventive or curative remedial meane 

You have givenus ample proof of the specific natare of the Potato blight, 
and of its origin in obvious atmospheric causes, and every one must be 
struck with its analogy t» the epidemic diseases of cattic, and the inflaenza- 
like maladies of human beings. This analogy holds good in various aspects. 
Its uniform character, its universality, its sudden invasion ia fered ay 
at the same time, ard its greater or less intensity as modified by eir- 
cumstances. It seldom ee that any notable epidemic ia animal or vege- 
table organisms is so clearly traceable to its causes as the Potato murrain.— 
We see, nevertheless, that there is a diversity of opinion as to the share in 
the operation to be assigned to the several agencies. It cannot be wet 
alone, for mach wetter snmmers have occurred within these few years with- 
out harm to the Potato crop. It cannot be cold only, because average 
| temperature has certainly not falleu beluw the rate of distriets and eounties 








where the vegetable is always successfully cultivated ; nor has there been, 
as your correspondents observe, any remarkable develor t of seusibl 
electricity. 

Put of all the incentives to a healthy vegetation, what has been so much 
wanting for the lust two months of Jaly and August ss light’ not merely 
bright sunshine, for of that there was bardly any, bat even the ordimary 
quantity of daylight was wanting ; so dense and black was the overcast day 
after day — this long period, a time when the vegetable world is in 
expectation, and generally in the enjoyment of its fullest share both of light 
and heat. You justly suppose that the transient warmth of June gave 8 pre- 
disposition to disease, by imparting greater sensitiveness or excitability to 
the plant. Doubtless another ingredient in the mischief was the absence of 
the usual ground-warmth that cherishes the ap of a more favoured 
jseason. There is every reason to believe that the calorific rays penetrate 
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the clouds and impinge on the soil when the general diffusion of sun-light 
is not correspondingly powerful. Every Faye y gardener will observe 
that at the end of a very dull day in the middle of saramer, the temperature 
of the soil on the surface far exceeds the warmth in the air, aud even sur- 
poses him by its excess over the temperatare of the same soil in the morn- 
ing. It will be said that in a dull day there is less radiation from the sur- 
face than ina clear one, and thence the accumulated warmth. It may be 
doubted if the difference in the ratio of light and warmth as transmitted 
through a cloudy a'mosphere can be so accounted for, aud the subject re- 
quires farther investigation. Were it notfor this aptitude to receive the 
waraith of the sun in the absence of the strong light of that laminary, it mast 
be supposed that the soil mast have been far below the average warmth 
during the past summer ; 0 far as to be productive of still more extensive 
mischiefthau bas yet accrued from it. But this article bas already extended be- 
yond its proper limits, ‘The intentionof the writer was to pointout the proprie- 
ty of greater accuracy in the application of the generic term ‘ blight,’ than is 
usually practised, and not to swell the already voluminous discussions about 
the lotatoe- murrain : and although the extraordinary absence of sunlight 
has been spoken of, it is not to be supposed that this has been the sole de- 
ficiency. ‘There is abundant evidence of accumulated causes both of the 
privative and repletive kinds—and lotatves dic os animals do, by cold and 
starvation ; some by decline and slow decay; others, by mortification and 
sudden death.—* * —- 

Porato Jexty.—Indcpendently of any consideration of what may be the 
uses to which th» extraction of starch from bad potatoes may be put by the 
poor under present circumstances, it seems to me not unlikely that your agi- 
tation of this question may lead to the general adoption of this substance im 
all families as a usefal and important article of our domestic economy. The 
readiness with which a good sized basin full of thick jelly may be procared 
from a single moderate sized potato, is afact worth knowing. 1 have sever- 
al times repeated the experiment, and find that it does not require more 
than eight minutes to change a raw potato into a basin fall of most excel- 
lent jelly, which has only to be seasoued with a little sugar, nutmeg, aud 
white wine, to please the most fastidious palate. To obtain the jelly in per- 
fection, let a potato be washed, peeled and grated; throw the pulp, thus 
procured, into a jug of water, aud stir it well. Pass the mixture of pulp and 
water over a seve, and collect the water which passes through into a basin. 
Let this stand for a few minutes, and a sufficient quantity of starch will have 
fallen forthe purpose required, Tour off the water, and then keep stirring 
up the starch at the bottom of the basin, while boiling water is being pour- 
ol en it; and it wiil soon and suddenly pass to the state of ajelly. The 
only nicety required is to be careful that the water is absolutely “boiling, 
otherwise the change will not take place 

Mr. Darwin has recorded an instance of some of his attendants being an- 
able to boi! potatoes above a certain height on the Cordillera, owing to the 
diminution of pressure not allowing the water to become sufficiently heated 
before it boiled. There may, possibly, be some connection between the 
conditions under which potatoes can be boiled, and their starch converted to 
jelly. Upon comparing this jelly with that from the starch called Arrowroot, 
and obtained direct from Bermuda, | find a difficulty in my own person in 
discriminating between their flaveur, though an invalid, in the habit of eat- 
ing Arrowrovt, at ouce detected which was which. The difference, however, 
becomes more sensible when both je!lies are made palatable with sugar, \c., 
for then both the invalid, myself, and another person, were equally decided 
in our preference of the ill from the potato, to that from the Arrowroot; 
the latter possessing a rather mawkish favour, as though it had been prepar- 
ed with smoky water. I know not whether medical men are able to point 
out any real difference in the composition of starch obtained trom potatoes, 
and that from the Arrowroot; or whether past experience has shown them 
that the one is a more nutritious food for the invalid than the other; but cer- 
tainly, arguing a priori, and with no wish to give them an opportnnity of 
trying the experiment upon myself, [ am inclined to think that sending to 
Jamaica for Arrowroot starch, at 28 6d to 35a pound, is a most supertlious 
extravagance, whilst we can manufacture that from potatoes at hone for 
about 1-2d ora 1d. 

Will any of your correspondents favour us with facts bearing on this 
qnestion? Puddings made exclusively from Potato starch (without Wheat 
dour) are certainly light, and of most excellent quality ; and it does appear 
to me that suflicient information has been elicited respecting this material, 
tw satisfy us that we may all add it to our store-rooms as a most useful and 
economical ingredient for several of the purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied. A medical friend in London has sent me nearly a dozen diferent 
names uader which John Bull is hambugged (as he says) into purchasing 
Yotato starch. This is sold from 1s. to 3s. per |b., as food fit for princes or 
suited for invalids. It also enters largely into some compounds recommend- 
ed to the million as cheap substitutes for the natevidle more usually em- 
ployed by them at their breakfasts or suppers; though still not half so 
cheap as they might themselves prepare those same substitutes, if they hap- 
pen to possess capital sufficient to command a grater and a sieve. A ques 
tion arises ia my own mind whether Australian and other travellers, whoare 
sometimes compelled to devour Fernroot, &c., complaining of the unpleas- 
antuess of the sauce by which their starch is accompanied, might not provide 
themselves, on such occasions, with somewhat more luxurious food, if they 
were only to travel with a pocket bread-grater about them; for the sieve 
may be readily dispensed with. [ven poisonous roots aud tubers may be 
resorted to for wholesome starch; as we kaow to be the case with the Ja- 
nipha Manihot, from which casava and tapioca are prepared, though its 
~ lo root abounds with a milky poisonous jnice.—J. S. Henslow, 
Hitcham, Sept. 9. 


Storing Potatoes. —Iua my last commanication on Storing Potatoes, the in- 
fected ones were directed to be cut lengthwise, from stem to eye, as the 
best means of detecting the progress of the disease, which seems to enter by 
the stem. But another and stronger reason has since occurred tu me for 
rather cutting them across wlien the nose end appears sound; for, by thus 
separating the infected stem end, the nose end may chance to be preserved, 
though the stem should decay; and this is move desirable, as the nose is 
best suited for seed (though sound seed is much more desirable, where it 
can be obtained.) The stem end will also stand a better chance of keep- 
ing, by cutting away the brown infected parts; and the addition of 1-10th 
of salt (or even less) to the dried earth has a powerful effect in drawing out 
the sap, but whether in preserving the Potato time must decide.—J Pri- 
deaur. 

Potatoes, how lo Correct their Unwholcsome Flavour.—A large proportion 
of the Potatoes now brought to market, though sound or decaying only in 
spots, have so unpleasant and unwholesome flavour as to be hardly eatable. 

his flavour is chiefly in the jaice, which is first infected, and may be thus 
got rid of :—Clean and peel the Potatoes, and cat away al! brown parts; 
taen cut up the Potato into pieces smaller than a Walnut, lay them on a 
clean stout cloth, fold the cloth over them, and smash them abroad with a 
mallet; gather the mash into the centre of the cloth, and wring out the 
juice. Then loosen the cloth, and put the part with the Potatoes into a 
large basin of cold water; leave it four or five minutes to soak thoroughly, 
and w ring out again; then give it another soaking and wringing, and the 
juice will be pretty thoroughly washed out if the Potatoes are well crashed 








The mash thas cleansed is not so fit for boiling as frying, for which it does 
as well as sound Potatoes. A little starch may be settled from the juice 
and washings ; but they wash ont very little, unless the Potatoes are mash- 
ed very fine. This starch, well washed, and mixed with one third-flour, 
makes good bread, pudding, or pastry. —J. Prideaua 
Lime Enrnicoes tur Farnens, sur Impoverisnes tur Soxns.—The ad- 
dition of lime to the land has, in nearly all cultivated countcies, extensively | 
prevailed at every period of autheutic history. In Earope its ase has beea | 
universal, and everywhere the same observation has been commonly made, | 
and has become a proverb,in almost every language ‘ Lime,’ the proverb 
says, ‘ enriches the fathers, but impoverishes the suns.’ Laid on in repeated 
doses for a length of time, the luxuriant crops it raises at first gradually fall 
off, till at length, even with the stimulus, as it is called, of larger doses, the | 
land refuses to be excited A like resalt has been observed of late years | 
from the applic ation of gy psam.-of nitrate of soda, of common salt, or of salt- | 
Theie good effects were apparent for a certain number of years, bat 
they gradually ceased to act, and the land was af erwards believed to be even 
weaker and less productive than before. 
plained? Cau this apparent exhaustion be prevented! Can it easily be re 





| quently perceived than could be wished for 


further good; be has melted out all the iron; be has exhausted his furnace ; 
the stimulus of lime has no effect. He mast add ore and coal again, and 
again he will obtain his periodical flows of metal. So itis with the svil The 
farmer who hopes by the continual addition of one thing, to make his land 
produce continual good crops, hopes and acts against reason. It is his fault 
that the land has become exhausted, and the care is in his own hauds, Lime, 
therefore, does not necessarily impoverish the son. But any treatment will 
ultimately make the land poorer which does not return to the soil all the 
things which the crops have carried off, and at least in equal proportion.— 
North British Review. 
—j———_. 
THE SKIN, NAILS AND HAIR. 

A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin. By Erasmus Wilson, F. R. 8.— 

With steel engravings. Churchill. 

This is a book which appeals to the sympathies of every oue—if not ex- 
actly those of the heart, at least of those which are the next in importance. 
There are happy people in the world to whom the knowledge of the pos- 
session of a stomach is a yet undeveloped mystery ; and to jadge from the 
neglect with which the skin is treated, there are those who wuuid seem to 
be in the dark as to whether or not they have such an investment. To 
them this volume opens a mine of information, as it does to all who feel an 
interest in preserving a healthy skin, and in training the skin to the purpo- 
ses of a healthy constitution. 

The author introduces his subject by describing ina popular and agreea 
ble manuer the structure of the skin, a necessary preliminary to the under- 
standing of its offices and diseases, and he illustrates his meaaing by the aid 
of some admirably executed steel engravings. The skin is composed of 
two layers, the scarf skin and the sensitive skin. The former of these is 
the outermost in position, and from its insensibility is a means of protection 
to the latter; it is the seat also, of the colour of the skin, and consequently 
of those unsightly alterations of hae which are frequectly seen upon the 
face, in the form of patches and frecktes. He points out the mode of ac- 
tion of soap upon the skin, and strongly advocates its daily use Under the 
same head, Mr Wilson describes the structure and mode of implantation of 
the nails, and the plan to be pursued for maintaining their growth and 
beauty. 

‘The care of the nails,’ he observes, ‘should be strictly limited to the 
use of the knife or scissors to their free border, and the ivory pressure to 
prevent the adhesion of the free margin of the scarf-skin to the surface of 
the lunala, and its growth forward with that part. The edge of the scarf- 
skin should never be pared, the surface uf the nail never scraped, or the 
nails cleaned with any instrament whatever, saving the nail-brush. Soap 
and the nail-brush, with the occasional use of the knife or scissors to the 
free end, and the ivory presser to the scarf-skin at the root, are golden rules 
for the care of the natls, and will prevent all their ‘rregalarities and disor- 
ders.’ 

The sensitive skin opens to our observation many poiutsfof interest in re- 
lation to its structure and composition, and to the modification of sensibility 
which it evinces. It is in this layer that the biood of the skin is chlefly dis- 
tributed, and here, also, are the minute tubes and glands, which together 
constitute the perspiratory apparatus. The perspiratory system is fréhnent- 
ly spoken of asan agent of importance in the regalation of health; but 
how feeble is our perception of the real power of this extraordinary agent 
of a still more wonderful machinery— 

‘To arrive at something like an estimate of the value of the per- 
spiratory system in relation to the rest of the organism, I counted the 
perspiratory pores on the palm of the haud, and found 3528 in a square inch. 
Now, each of these pores being the aperture of a little tube of about a 
quarter of ap inch long, it follows that in the same square inch of skin on 
the palm of the hand, there exists a length of tube equal to 852 inches, or 87 
feet. Surely, such an amount of drainage as 73 feet in every sqaare inch 
of skin, assuming this to be the average for the whole body, is something 
wonderful ; and the thought naturally intrudes itself{—what if this drainage 
were obstructed! Would we needa stronger argument for enforcing 
the necessity of atteution to the skin? On the pulps of the fingers, where 
the ridges of the sensitive layer of the true skin are somewhat finer than 
in the palm of the hand, the number of pores on the square inch a little ex 
pac thatof the palm ; and on the heel, where the riages are coarser, 
the number of pores on the square inch was 2268, and the length of the 
tube 537 inches, or 47 feet ‘To obtain an estimate of the length of the 
tube of the perspiratory system of the whole surface of the body, 1 think 
that 2800 might be taken as a fair average cf the number of pores in the 
square inch, and 700, consequently, of the number of inches in length.— 
Now, the number of square inches in a man of ordivary height and bulk, is 
2500, the number of pores, therelore, 7,000,000, and the number of inches 
of perspiratory tube is 1,750,000—that is, 146,343 feet, or 48,600 yards, or 
nearly twenty eight miles,’ 

Under the head of ‘ oil-producing apparatus’ of the skin, we find a de- 
scription of those little spots so frequent apon the skin of the face, and com- 
mouly called grubs. The authorremarks that the oily substance sume- 
times collects in the tubes of the oil-glaads and chokes them up. 

‘ While in this state,” he observes, ‘the impacted matter reaches to the 
surface, and as it then comes in contact with the dast and smoke of the at- 
mosphere, becomes dirty and black, and is recognised as a small, dark round 
spot. Such spots as these are common on the nose, foreheads, and otber 
parts of the face of the inhabitants of towns, and especially in persovs who 
have constitutionally a torpid state of the skin. They are removed by 
squeezing the skin between the finger uails, and then there issues forth an 
clengeed white cylinder of unctious matter, modelled by the tube in 
which it has been so long confined ; in truth, a little candle, which, strange 
to say, from its form and size, aud poreues on account of its black ex- 
tremity, is reputed to be a maggot, or grab, andas such is popularly known ’ 

Within this little candle like mass, there is found one or more minute an- 
imalcales, whose habits and nataral history have been carefully studied by 
Mr. Wilson. 


The chapter on hair is one of considerable interest, and contains much 
novel information on the mode of growth of that ornament, and on the 
causes of loss of culour and fall. Mr. Wilson rejects the notion of hair 
growing gray from the poiut to the root, as has been stated, and also the oc- 
currence of greyness ina singlemght The four succeeding chapters are 
devoted to the subject of diet, clothing, exercise, and ablution, as they are 
capable of exerting an influence on the health of the skin. 

At this season of the hace any information on the principles to be 
kept in view in the selection of clothing, is likely to be of valuae— 
these principlesare very clearly put by Mr. Wilson, and the various merits 
and demerits of linen, cotton, wool, and silk, are jadiciously canvassed.— 
The appearance of the fibre of each of these articles is also made known to 
us by means of an illustrative engraving. 

The chapter on ablution and bathing discusses many points of great prac- 
tical value, their importance being increased at the present time by the 
movement which is taking place in the formation of wash-houses and baths 
for the labouring classes. Another chapter is devoted to the merits of hy- 
dropathy, a subject which the author treats without prejudice, and with 
those enlarged views which are the nawural fruits of science, bui are less fre- 
The remaining chapters of 
the book are devoted to the diseases of the skin, and are writtenin aclear 
and rational mauner. Mr. Wilson has long devoted his special attention to 
these diseases, and the subject, has profited by his labours. 


PRiscellany. 
Prom Punch. 
ANTI-RAILWAY MEETING OF FOX-HUNTERS. 

Ona Sunday last—this being the day usually selected for sporting conversa- 
zienes—a meeting of country geutlemen took place ata certain box in a 
well known bunting district. The box not containing a compartment large 
enough to hold them, the assembly adjourned to the extensive stables at- 
tached to it. 

Martin Gale, Esquire, a gentleman of great name and inflaence in the 
county, was unanimously called to the corn-bin, which answered every pur- 





How are these results to be ex- pose of a chair 


The respected Chairman commenced by stating the object for which the 


medied ? Is ita necessary consequence of the use of lime, und of the other | meetiug had been convened; aamely, to take into consideration the pros- 


subsiances we have rm ntioned? 


Is the manure of the farmer to blame for | pects of fox bunting, as likely to be affected by the lines of railway about 
the result? The plant carries away from the soil say 10 sabstauces. Thesoil | to intersect the kingdom. 


He would call their serious attention to a most 


is deficient in one of these. and the plaut cannot grow. That one is lime or | gloomy picture. This was the frontispiece of the last number of the ‘ Rail- 


soda. You add it to theland. and your crops spring up luxuriantly. Rejoiced | way Guide.’ 


at this resalt, pou add more lime, and your crops still grow well—for it re- 
quires the addition of 300 or 400 bushels to an Lngartal acre to add one per- 
cent of lime to a soil which is (2 inches in depth. But after many « rops the 
lime at length ceases to benefit the land, the crops are even smaller than 
they were before lime was first added, and the farmer is at a dead stand.— 
Now what has he been doing al! thistime? He has been adding one thing 
ouly to his lime—he has been carrying off 10 in his crops. [sit any won- 
der, then, that after a lapse of years, the land should become poor in one 
or more of the other nine { The iron-smelter throws iato his furnace bis 
ore and his coal, but he gets no metal until he puts in lime also, He adds a 
dose of lime, and he draws off a ranning of metal. He adds more lime, and 
he procures perbape more iron. But be very soon finds that lime does no 





ing and projected liues. Could they couceive a more melancholy prospect 
than this? He would now exhibit to them a similar map in a recent num- 
berof ‘Punch’ He had noobjection to harmless micth; but he thought 
that Panch might better employ his pen or pencil, or whatever it was, than 
in joking on 90 serious a subject. Wath the country thus farrewed and 
channelled all over, he would ask where they were to ran? Echo answer 
ed‘ Where?’ Bat Echo would never more respo id to ‘ Tally ho!’ The hiils 
and vales of Old England would cease to resound with ‘Yoicks!’ ‘Tan- 
tivy |’ would be a forgotten word; and the only view-hollow, for the futare, 
would be that of some confounded tuanel. He would ask the meeting what 
they were iodo? He did not know, for his part; and, having contirmed 
this assertion withan cath. he satdewn amidst much applause. 


It wasa imap of England and Wales, showing both the exist- | 


ee 


Sir Nimrod Snaffles had never — to speak agaivst rails. They all 
knew his bay mare, and were aware few would stop her. But these 
rails would bring all bunting to a stand-still ; Parliament should have thought 
of that. Supposs the tox took the rail, as it would from natural instinet, 
how could they follow the scent with the train following them? ‘he ani- 
mal woand ruu to tunnel, of course ;—there would be a pretty smash! The 
fox would be in at their death, instead of their being in at his Other inter- 
ests were protected ; why not those of the fox hanter? Talk of the labo- 
rious classes! He belonged to a body of men who worked as hard as any 
in the kingdom. His vested rights, therefore, ought to be respeeted; and 
for this purpose he would move that a petition be presented to Parliament 
praying for the stoppage of further railway extension. 

The Honourable Mr. Whyte Corduroys would second that motion. Never 
might he see the ugly invention, the steam engine, supersede that noble 
animal, the horse! But this would be the case if railway extension went 
on. It would be impossible, however, to hunt by steam. The chase would 
therefore be abolished ; the southerly wind and the cloudy sky would no 
longer proclaim a hanting morning; the hunt, in fact, would be up forever. 
Let them, therefore, take time by the furelock, and make the most of it whilst 
they could. He was addressing fox hunters; bathe knew that they could 
enjoy stag hunting on occasiou ; aud he would conclude by advisiug them to 
commence instantly hanting the railway stag, and use their best eadeavours 
toran him down. 

The petition was then agreed upon; and after three several volleys ot 
groans for engineers, stokers, steam, aud Her Majesty’s Ministers, the meet- 
ing went to inspect the kennel 

Fasgaon FoR THE Freet.—Navat Daypyism.—We understand that our 
ships being intended for ornament rather than for use, will in future be far- 
nished by Taprel! and Holland, the celebrated npholsterers. The Bulldog 
frigate is to have aset of Mahogany masts, aud the main-sheetis to go to 
Howell and James's, to be spliced with mother-o’-pearl, as we!l es to have 
a smal! row of iusertion put inbetween the gusset of the main top, which 
| will have a very pretty effectif a frill is added to the sky scraper. It is in 
contemplation to inlay the binnacles with bab!, and replace the old bowsprit 
with satin-wood. The sails are to be worked in floss silk with the arms of 
England, and real beads are to be let in for the eyes of the liou and unicorn. 
The Admiral’s daughter has kindly undertaken to work a lace ruff to go 
round the compass; and as the material will wash, the weather, of course, 
can have no effect upon it. 
| Creroysen on Rarrways.—When we saw the names of various clergy- 
men in the list of Directors of proposed railways, we felt that the reverend 
gentlemen could not be better placed. As railways are for the most part 
conducted, we think every Company should bave at least ten clergymen in 
its direction, one holy gentleman being compeiled to travel with every 
train, that be might be on the spot to administer consolation in the case of 
mortal casualty. Indeed, every train slould have its parson, as every line- 
of-battie ship has its chaplain. 

Rovat Metontes.—The King of Denmark is selling one of his colonies, 
a newspaper says, ‘for a mere song.’ We have made inquiries in the City, 
and have ascertained that the song alluded to is, ‘I ’ve no money.’ 

Comine Events, &c,—As many as seventeen thousand newspapers have 
been found in the General Post Office with their covers burst. The reason 
of the newspapers bursting is accounted for, by the fact that they contain so 
many railway bubbles. 

New Weicuts axp Meascrkes.—The monster newspapers are now used 
in many shops instead of the usual weights. Four supplements, we believe, 
go to a hundredweight, The leaders, however, are never used, as they are 
found to be sv mach heavier some days than others. 

Wuo Dousrs i1?—The great ditlicalty, in cases of collision, seems to be 
to stop a train suddenly ; and, for this purpose, a brake, as it is called, snf- 
ficiently strong, has not yet been invented. The chances are, however, 
that, before the end of next session, the greater number of the present 
railways will have found out the secret of some tremendous break, by 
which their further progress will be stopped immediately. 








JAQUES IN CAPEL COURT, A RAILWAY PARODY ON ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. 
All the world are stage! 

Yea, all the men and women merely jobbers ! 

They have their brokers and their share-accounts, 
And one man in his time tries many lines, 
The end being total ruin First, the greenhorn, 
Dabbling and dealing in a lucky spec. ; 

And then the prosperous seller, with his profits 

And joyous winning face, buying like mad, 

Unwilling to sell out; and then, the loser, 

Sighing like furnace, with a wolul prospect 

Of the next settling day ! Then the director, 

Full of strange schemes, and lodged at the West-Ead, 
Keeping a cab, and sudden growing rich,— 

Getting a bubble reputation 

Even in Capel Court. And then the bankrupt, 

With his debts’ schedule large, and no assets : 

By all his decent friends entirely cut,— 

Fall of bad scrip, and fertile of fresh schemes; 

And so he plays his game. The sixth step sinks 

Into the low and herring-gutted stag, 

With spectacles on nose and list in band ; 

His youthful gains all spent, the world too wide 
-Awake to be ta’en in, and his long line 

Of hapless creditors that idly wait 

And whistle for their cash. Last scene of all, 

That ends this sad but common history, 

Is—Union pauperism, and oakum picking; 

Sans beer, sans beef, suns tea, sans everything. Punch. 


—— 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC MEMORANDA 

Mr. Wallace’s opera will be put in rehearsal immediately, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and it will be brought out about this day fortnight. ‘ 

Mr. Benedict has completed one act of his opera, which will be brought 
out early in the ensuing year; he was in hepes of getting Jenny Lind to 
sustain the principal character, but she cannot get on with the English lan- 
| guage at all; she will, however, it is said, pay London a visit, in the eourse 
of the next season. 

Madame Isabelle Colbrand, one of the most celebrated cantatrices of Italy 
and the wite of Rossini, expired ou the 7th inst., near Bologna. Rosaim 
wrote the following operas expressly for her :—‘ Elisabetta,’ ‘ Otello,’ « Ar- 
mida,’ * Mose,’ ‘ Ricciardo,’ ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ ‘ Zelmira, and ‘ Semira- 
mide.’ It was in 1822, between the composition of * Zelmira.’ and ‘ Semi- 
ramide,’ that Rossini married her; and, although for some time separated 
from her, he tended her during her last moments with un exemplary devo- 
thon, 

The masic of Verdi is now receiving universal approbation. The second 
representation of ‘ Nabucodonosor’ was even more brilliant than the first, 
and several pieces were encored; Roncoui, Brambilla, and Derives were 
uniformly applauded. ‘11 Proscritto,’ by Verdi, is in relearsal. 

Felicien David, of whom all Germany now acknowledges the musical 
genius, has decided upon visiting Vienna to perform ‘ Le Desert.’ David 
does not return to Paris until December. 

Meyerbeer will set out immediately for Berlin to fulfil his engagement 
with the King of Prussia. A new opera by this celebrated composer will 
be brought out during the approaching winter. 

‘ Ernani,’ of Verdi, which was produced for the first time lately at Vinda- 
na, was received there, as elsewhere, con furore. 

At Turin, the ‘ Medea’ of Pacisi, and ‘ | due Foscari’ of Verdi, have been 
produced with great effect. The tenor Malvezzi and Rita Borio hav? done 
wonders in these operas. 

Mademoiselle Mequillet has given some brilliant performances at Nemes. 
‘La Favourite’ has brought great success to this young cantatrice. 

The King of Prassia has bestowed upon M. Fetis, by M. le Baron d'Ar- 
nim, his ambassador extraordinary at Brussels, the third class of tho orJer 
of the Red Eagle, with a letter under bis own hand. 

M. Ghys, the talented violinist. has arrived at Paris, where he proposes 
giving a concert, in which he will perform many of his new compositions. 
Che season of the Italian Theatre at St. Petersburgh promises to be a 
| brilliant one; it will commence with ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ The company 
consists of Mesdames Viardot, Castellan, Vietti; MM Tamburiai, and Sa) v1. 
| —London paper ~ 

The public have learned from the daily journals, that Sir Robert Peel 
during his recent visit, with Lady Peel, to her Majesty at Windsor Castle, 
was unfortunately attacked with gout. But it has uot been stated—though 
the fact is of no slight importance—that it was the Premier's fret attack ol 
that painful and insidious disease. 

Riptecrs —Ridicule, which chiefly arises from pride, a selfish passion, is 
at best but a gross pleasure, too rough an entertainment for those who a-e 
highly polished and refined.—Lord Kaimes. 

Rewanpe or Viarwe.—When a man chooses the rewards of virtue, Le 
pang * pews that to resign the pleasures of vice is part of his barga.n. 
— Wilberforce 
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Shc Albion. 





For Agricultural Department see page 371. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Nov. 15, 14». 

My pean Sir—A stupendous project—a Railroad between this city and 
Quebec—now monopolizes public attention here; and | believe not less in 
Eastern Canada and New Branswick. As the prosperity of British Ameri- 
ca is not only an object of strong desire, but also of personal interest to your 
correspondent; and as the Albion is ever true to its motto and its name; a 
communication on this important subject may be fitly made by Lim to your 
estimable Journal. 

It appears that on the 22d of last April, Mc. Arthur W. Godfrey of this 
Town addressed a letter to Sie Robert Peel, suggesting the possibility of 
saving so:ne 5 or 6000 miles of the voyage to China, by a direct route across 
this Continent, over British territory, to the shore of the Pacific, North of 
the Colambia River. His proposal included a Railroad hence to Quebec, 


: ne ; . A; 2 inquiries, to be well acquainted with the styles and technical 
Steam and Rail communication from thence to the head of Lake Superior, | You ebserve that your Correspondent will have his speculation in the | 
and from that point a Railruvad to the Pacific Ocean. This letter has been | 


since followed by turee others to differeat members of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, developiug more fally the plan of the writer, and expatiating ou 
the great national objects it was calculated to promote. 
nications were promptly and courteously acknowledged. 

The idea of a Railroad passing over two thousand miles of wilderuess, in- 
fested by migratory savages, where a grisly bear might make his breakfast 
on a passenger in default of a buffalo, and with the Rocky Mountains 
bounding the horizon, is a little extravagant. Not so, however, the section 
ofthis graud scheme between Halifax aud Quebec, Jt is considered quite 
practicable; and it is believed, moreover, that the railroad would be a good 
speculation, and pay well for the outlay, however great. Ou this latter 
point no calculation to be depended on can yet be made, as proper data 
are wanting. But the practicability of the enterprise, and at no incommen- 
surate nor prodigious expense, admits of little question. And the impor- 
tance of its bearings on vital, National and Colonial interests cau scarcely be 
overrated. This Railroad would be, and I hope, will be, to these British 
Provinces, what the spine is to the bo dy. 


All these comma- 


We have lately had two large Public Meetinzs in Halifux to consider the 
matter; which were well attended by leading people of opposite political 
opinions. As the subject for discussion afforded neutral ground, on which 
Conservatives and Liberals might meet, aud act together without inconsist 
ency or loss of character, these assemblages were pleasingly distinguished 
by harmony aud uuanimity. The Liberals found themselves powerless in 
furthering the grand project without Conservative wealth, character, and io- 
fluence; and the Conservatives appeared to require the aid of Liberal in- 
dustry and activity. Hence, perhaps, much of the existing concord. The 
scheme thus commences under good auspices; and it is much to be desired 
that the spirit of peace aud forbearance, now evoked by mutual necessity, 
may inflaeuce henceforth the whole politics of the Province ; and that this 
benign rule may be of long duration. 

A Provisional Committee, appointed at the first Meeting on the 2d Oc- 
tober, of which the Honourable H. Cogswell is Chairman, and James B. 
Uniacke Esq, M. P. P. Secretary, prepared an able Report; which was 
read at the second Meeting, on the 8th instant. You will find this Report, 
with other documents of interest, in the Halifax “ Times” of the 11th No- 
vember; and I strongly recommend them to your attention. 

The scheme is magnificent, and appears worthy of careful investigation, 
that its feasibility may be demonstrated. It is painful even to hint a possi- 
bility of failure; yet it seems to me that two dangers menace its infant exis- 
tence ; namely, a fatal identification, in the minds of great English Capi- 
talists, with Railroad gambling speculations in London; and the opposition 
of the City of St. John. 

In the existing Railroad delirium in Eugland, it was to be expected that 
this project would attract the notice of Speculators, and be turned to ac- 
count. Accordingly, three or four persons in London have already con- 
certed a Company, nominated a Provisional Committee, arranged the whole 
plan, estimated the cost, the nuinber and value of the Shares, and printed a 
Prospectus of the Halifax and Quebec Railroad. It appears that all this was 
done without any regard to recentstatutory enactments, guarding against Rail- 
road gambling, and without the privity and consent of the Nova Scotia gen- 
tlemen named as Directors; and probably of many of the English Conmit- 
tee-men and Directors. These Londo» speculators seem to have taken good 
care of their own interests in this job; No. 1 appointing No, 2 Secretary, 
and receiving trom No. 2 in grateful return the office of Solicitor: whilst 
Nos. 3 aud 4 followed so good an example The whole of these proceed- 
ings have taken place without a particle of intormatien, of any value, re- 
specting tbe proper line of the road, the obstacles to be encountered, the 
probable expense, and the probable returns. 

This premature, and it would seem, illegal, action in the matter was pro- 
perly exposed and reprobated at the late Meeting; which, though it thanked 
the Lindon Committee for its furtherance of the undertaking, abstained from 
committing the Halifax community any farther, either by recognizing its 
anthority, or putting faith in its calculations. 

When the line shall have been carefully surveyed and settled, the I’ro- 
vincial Legislatures concerned have given the plan their sanction, and ar- 
ranged their respective quotas of the expense, and the British Government, 
also, have approved it, and declared the extent of their contribution—then, 
it strikes me, will be the proper time to prepare a Prospectus and create 
stock. 
undertaking of immense importance, requiring long preparatory arrange- 


Capitalists will then see their way, and act accordingly. It is an 
ments, careful and complicated calculations, deep sagacity in harmonizing 
conflicting opinions and interests, universal cireumspection, and unflinching 
I would, therefore, advise the Colonial Committees to be 
very shy of their hasty friends in London. 


persever sce, 


The opposition from St. John, I hope, is only a visionary danger. It is 
natural that the good lieges there should wish the Railroad to touch their 
city; and equally to be expected that they should represent the 
Fundy 


Jay ot 
8 nO great impediment in the way. The Johannians are worthy 
of all respect for their public spirit and enterprise ; and,I may add, of kind 
feeling and sympathy for their misfortunes by fire. Their eagerness for 
making St. Jobo a Railroad terminus from the interior is, therefore, very 
istifiable. The Bay of Fundy, with its strong tide, ils summer fogs and 
ts winter storms, must be always a great obstacle to regular Rail « 
cation between Canada and Nova Scotia. To say nothing of the incouveni- 
ences of the transits from road to boat; no accuracy of calculation, as to ar- 
rival at any given part of the line, can be i 
capricious end stormy Bay is one of its necessary elements. Again, Magneti 
Tele graphs are now becoming beautiful scientific appendages to Railroads, 


and would be of transcendent importance between Halifax and the St. 


Lawrence. But no magnetism, short of that which drew the nails ont of 
Ss nbad’ ship could stretch ac ross the Bay ot I undy. 

[tis s y necessary to mention the St. Audrew’s, as opposed to the 
Halifax line; for it has lite chance. Before that Town can ever be named 
8 @ competitor, there must be a total change in the Cunard Packet arrange- 


nents, and a twenty-fold increase of its size and commerce besides. 


[know 


to ulterior proceedings; but J may hazard a guess 


,0thing of the intentions of the leading Provisional Committees as 
It is ot unlikely that 


they will only employ themselves, until the Provincial Parliaments meet, in 


collecting information, encouraging each other, and making arrangements 


| 
mmuul- 


made, when the passage of a| 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| for a simultaneous application then for a grant of money to cover the ex- 
| pense ofasurvey. As Lord Stanley, in a wise despatch to our Lieutenant 
|) Governor, has intimated his good wishes to a well digested scheme, with 
| proper guards and guarantees, and the Local Authorities in British America 
have also shown themselves favourable to the project, aud the people have 
set their hearts on it, [take it for granted that an adequate sam will be 
| obtained for this purpose. 

Commissioners for a scientific exploration of the line of road being ap- 
| pointed, this weighty basiness might be commenced in April. If the three 
| parties begin simultaneously in Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
| Scotia, the whole might, I think, be finished before winter. The surveyors 


| would then meet to prepare a general Report for the Committees; which | 


| would, probably, also meet by delegition to consider it. Uf favourable to 

the undertaking—as is very likely to be the case—it will be submitted to the 
| Home Government and the next Local Parliaments; and ‘hen will be the time 
| for opening the grand scheme in the English money market 
jaffuir, though with little chance of gaining money by it. By those who 
| are aware of his long residence in British America, ie may be pardoned for 
his presumption. 


neighbourhood of Lake Temiscouata that cannot be avoided, and must be 
bridged. 
abundant. It is ouly a truism to say that no great work, ancieut or modern 
was ever completed without a triamph over formidable difficulties. Iam ac- 
quainted with the country through which the Railroad will ran, | presume, 
in Canada and Nova Scotia; aud am certain that in these tracts there ave no 
serious obstacles. 


This, however, is a common operation in the States; and wood is 


From the point where the line will strike the St. Law- 
rence to Point Levi, opposite Quebse, a distance of about one hundred and 
twenty miles, the greater part of its course is as level as a bowling green, 





| along allavial soil on the shore of the river. 
| You will have seen by the papers that a great meeting on this engrossing 
subject has been held in Quebec, which was attended by the most influen- 
tial persons, of all politics and races, and which was characterized by the 
same unanimity as the Halifax meetings. 


Other meetings have also been 
held, or are in train, along the St. Lawrence, and in Nova Scotia; and New 
Branswick, no doubt, will soou bestir herself; for that Province will be 
benefited by the great work as much as her neighbours. 

This undertaking is emineutly worthy of Imperial patronage, and, | lave 
no doubt, that it will be extended as soon as the Home Government find a 
guarantee for the propriety of such aid, in the judicious proceedings of the 
Local Legislatures and Committees, und in their favourable report of the 
project. The same enlightened liberality which assists the Steam Packets, 
will not be wanting here. 

Considering the present relations of Great Britain with the States, the 
temper of the “ fierce democracy” of the West, and their Napoleonic am- 
bition to be supreme on this Continent, Lugland cannot unite her Colonies 
This 
Railroad will essentially contribute to both these great objects; besides 
dispens ing fertility in its course, giving bread to thousands of indigent la- 
buurers, imparting a new impulse to trade and commerce, and promoting 


here too closely, or consolidate and fortify her position too mach. 


Great Britain and her American Provinces, Lastly, when this great public 
work is completed, and science shall have aflixed to it her magic wire, a 
triumph will be accomplished over land and water—over time and space— 


litle short of miraculous, 





And should the present Oregon dispute be em- 
broiled into war—which Heaven forefend;—who can calculate the impor- 
tance of an impulse from Downing Street being felton Lake Erie as soon as 
an order from Washington can reach the Missouri? SCRUTATOR. 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO THE NEW HALL, 
COLN’S INN. 


It must be extremely gratifying to the people of England to observe that 
their Queen, a young and beautiful woman—who inight be supposed to have 
innumerable private and personal claims on her time and attention, and is 
known to have so many public ones connected with the government of the 
| great country over which she rules,—nevertcless embraces every fitting 
| occasion that presents itself, of testifying her sense of the importance she 
attaches te public improvements, even when they affect the convenience of 
classes merely, and point at the amusements only of her people, much more 
when they regard those great institutions by which the national character 
and the social well-being of the public so muchdepend. Among the lat- 
ter may be classed our inns of court ; and the inaugaration of the noble build- 
ring which has jast been completed by the Hon. Society of Lincoln's-inu,— 
than which our metropolis contains no edifice more worthy of its social and 
political greatness,—was a fitting occasion on which for her Majesty to again 
testify her interest in the well-being and advance of those institutions of 
which this New Hall forms the noblest appendage and ric hest orvament.— 
Her Majesty, on being solicited to honour with ber presence the opening of 
| this bailding, immediately complied, and the ceremony took place on 
Thursday afternoon. 

In the address to the Queen, and her Majesty's reply to it, which will be 
found below, there is also a significant evidence of that spirit of improve- 
ment which isthe reigning feature of the times in which we live. It was 
not always that the Sovereigns of England could have been safely coagratu- 
lated on the rigid justice with which, without regard to political party or 
personal favour, the honours of the Bar andftheBench have been distributed 
during their reign. 
| About twelve o'clock, a battalion of the Coldstream Guards, preceded by 
| their splendid band, marched into the square of Lincoln’s-inn, and took up 
| their position in front of the Hall. The band was accommodated within the 

building, in the vestibule leading to the grand dining hall. Shortly after 
this hour, the carr,ages of the Cabinet Ministers and of those who had re- 
ceived tickets of admission, began to arrive in rapid succession. 
| of Wellington, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Stanley, Lord Wharucliffe, &e, 
| were loudly cheered. 
|} A little before one o'clock, her Majesty left the Palace, accompanied by 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert and suite in four carriages, and escorted 
| by atroop of the Ist Life Guards. 

On reaching the grand entrance of the new building, her Majesty and the 
Prince alighted, when her Majesty was received by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, in bis Field Marshal's uniform, aud with all his decorations of 

| honour; by the Lord Chancellor, the Dake of Buecclench, the Vice Chan- 
cellor, and Benchers in fall robes; the battalion of Coldstream Guards pre 
senting arms, while the band played the National Anthem. 

[Our brethren of the daily press having taken in dadgeon the fact of no 
plac >» having been prov ided for them in the ceremony of the day, have not 


LIN- 











| furnished their readers with any reports of what took place in the Hall; j 


we therefore gladly avail ourselves of the followiag particulars from tbe 
| Pictorial Times of this day —Ed. C.J 
| Her Majesty, after the ‘ National Anthem,’ proceeded, leaning on the arm 
| of the Prince, and preceded by the treasnrer and the Lord Chamberlain 
bearing his wand of office, to the lobby entrance of the hall Here her Ma 
splendid hospitalities whic hawaited her. She paused a moment, bat the ad 
miration of the scene was at once arrested by the enthusiastic shout of lusty 
harras which burst from the ocean of big wigs which filled the vast arena 
like a field of snow Her Majesty's gravity was disturbed 
rister and a jadge 


To see a bar 
giving way to the natural feelings of the beart, and cheer 


| ing like uns yphiste ited children, was more than even sovereignty could re- 
| sist, and at once she owne d their bonest hearty } y alty by a laugh as good- 
| natured and as long as their own tri Hopbhan! Welcome. 

| One woach of nature makes the whole world kin 

| Her Majesty was from that instant reg wded as a‘brotherbencher’ * * 


| Qn reaching the vestitule, ber Majesty and the Prince were greatly 
| strnck by the finished and original beauty of the building: and several ex 
sressions of surprise and delight esc aped the lips of the Prince The rich- 

fy -palated busses in the groining of the roof particularly took his attention. 
Having rested a short space to survey, through the hall door. way, the scene 
she had passed, ber Majesty, with the Prince and her ladies, retired to the 


council-room, which had been prepared and furnished for her reception. — 


T he chief physical difficulties, I believe, are some miles of marsh in the | 


in various ways, too numerous to be here detailed, the reciprocal interests of 


The Duke 


jesty for the first time c aughta glimpse of the magnificent Hall, and of the | 


In this beautiful room ber Majesty was not slow to perceive that ber known 
taste for beautiful woods iu the construction of articles of furniture, ond par- 
icularly in those which embrace a display of marqueterie, has been consid - 
ered, and that a most costly attempt had been © to give it singular grat 
ication. The benchers, guided by their architects, determined, that, with 
one exception, the whole of the furnitare should be of British oak, A com- 
plete suite of drawing-room furniture, built of that ‘anmanagenble and 
gnarled material,’ was accordingly made by Mr. Caldecott, the gentleman 
so well known for his decorative works and farniture at Crew Hall, Cheshire. 
Anything more beautiful it has never fell toour lot to witness, A table and 
a sofa of Suffolk oak, polished, and richly carved, commanded the marked 
approval of her Majesty. They will doubtless be copied, and lead to new 
employment for our ingenious artisans. The exception to which we alladed 
was a table of Amboyna wood, ae precious aad goodly to behold.’ Lo 


this room hee Majesty examined a splendid collection of portraits of great 
legal personages. 





While her Majesty was thus occupied, the treasurer and 
the benchers remained in waiting in the west drawing room 

Her Majesty and the Prince, returning to the vestibale, were pleased to 
| enter into familiar conversation with the architect, and seemed from thei: 
uliarities 
of the building. The connexion of the Prince with the Royal Commission 
of Fine Arts has doubtless made the Royal pair critical in each matters 

Hor Majesty having signified her readiness to proceed to the library to 
| hold a toreusic levee, the ministers, the Lord Chancellor, the judges, the 
| benchers, aud those genvlemen of the bar who had received invitations for 

the Queen's table, formed themselves in order of procession, and proceeded 
with great state to the library. Here a throne sdaarved oak, built by Mr 
Caldecott, in imitation of the stone throne of the ancient Saxon Kings of 
of Kent, now preserved in Canterbury Cathedral, had been prepared for 
her Majesty, and on ite lefi hand stood a rich Gothic chair for the Prince. 
Her Majesty having taken her seat, a circle of the company was formed. 
Silence, and a pause of several minutes ensued. Never, perhaps. was the 
Queen seen to greater advantage than at that moment. Her eve passod 
from one distinguished personage to another, slowly, deliberately, and with 
an interest which — increased, till it was evident that the abstract 
majesty of the law of England, forced on her consideration by #0 many o 
its noble representatives, had filled her with great emotion. We are not to 
predicate what passed ; but it was visible to all present. Ata signal from 
Sir James Graham, the treasurer of the society advanced, and by permissi >a 
of her Majesty read the following address: ~ . 

‘To rur Queen's Most Excutiuent Masestry: 

“The bumble address of the Treasurer aud Masters of the Bench, tne 
Barristers aud Fellows of the Society of Lincoln's Inn. 

“ Most Graciows Sovereign: 

“ We, your Majesty's faithful sabjects, the Treasurer and Masters of the 
Bench, the Barristers and Fellows of the Society of Lincoln's Ina, entreat 
your Majesty's permission hambly to testify the joy and gratitude inspired 
yy your august presence. 





* The edifice in which, under such happy auspices, we are for the first 
time assembled, is adorned with memorials of many servants of the Crown, 
eminent for their talents, their learning, and their integrity. To the servi 
ces, as recorded in history, of these our distinguished predecessors weap- 
peal, io all hamility, for our justification in aspiring to receive your Majes 
ty beneath this roof. ’ 

Two ceuturies have nearly passed away since the iuus of court were so 
Lonvoured by the presence of the reigning Prince. We cannot, therefore, 
but feeldeeply grateful for a mark 80 conspicuous of your Majesty's conde- 
scension, and of your gracious regard for the profession of the law. 

“It is our earnest desire to deserve this proot of your Majesty's favour 
by a zealous execution of the trust reposed in us, to guard and maintain the 
dignity of the bar of England. 

“Tn our endeavours to this end, we shall buat follow iu the course which 
it has been your Majesty's Royal pleasure to pursue. Signally bas your 
Majesty fostered the independence of the bar, and the yurity of ‘the bench, 
by distributing the honours which you have grac load bestowed on the 
pr fession amoung the members of all parties in the state. 

“ Permitus, also, most Gracious Sovereign, to offer to your Majesty ur 
sincere congratulations on the great amendments of the law which have 
been effected since your Majesty's accession to the throne, throughout ma- 
ny portions of your vast empire 

“ The pure plory of these labours will be dear w your Majesty's Royal 
heart, for it arises from the welfare of your subjecta. 

“ That your Majesty may long reign over a loyal, prosperous, and cou 
tented people, is our devout and fervent prayer to Almighty God.” 

HER MAJESTY ® REPLY, 

“T receive with cordial satisfaction this dutiful address. 

« My beloved Consort and | have accepted with pleasure your invitation ; 
for L recognise the services rendered to the Crown, at various periods ot 
history, by distinguished members of this society; and I gladly testify my 
respect for the prolession of the law, by which [| am aided in administerin 
justice, and in maintaining the prerogatives of the Crown, and the rights al 
my people 

“ T congratulate you on the completion of this noble edifice ; it is worthy 
of the memory of your predecessors and of the station whieh you oecapy in 
connexion with the bar of England 

“| sincerely hope that learning long may flourish, and that virtae and ta 
lent may rise to erpinence within these walla.”* 

The address of her Majesty was written in an elegant Italian hand, embla- 
zoned with the Royal arms, and the arms of the society, and sealed with 
the society's seal. After the address, Mr. Treasurer Simpkinson, as be was 
familiarly called by his brethren, was knighted. This ceremonial conclad 
ed, her Majesty was introduced to all the personages present. 

On the termination of the levee, which lasted about balf-an-hour, her Ma 
jesty descended from the throne, and passed to the east end of the ball, 
where arrangements lad been made for receiving the revered signature of 
‘ Victoria’ in the visitors’ book. In the front of the gorgeous oriel window, 
with which that end of the library is adorned, stood a table, covered with 
venerable books. One of these was a volume of Sir Matthew Hale's manu- 
scripts; another of Dauish law, remarkable asa typographic curiosity; a 
third, a well-worn and—may we say 60 '—ragged catalogue of the library as 
it existed in those days when judges were half priests, and when more than 
half the people were avowed rogues, But the ‘book of books’ was an an- 
tique, ‘ hide-bound’ fellow, entitled— 

‘The Admittance Booke 
° 
Lincolnes Inne, 

wherein bis most excellent Majestic, bis Royal Highnesse the Duke of Yorke, 
his Highnesse Prince Raperte,end many Lordes’ had mgned their names 
on their visit to the inn in the year 1671. In this book the Queen was two 
sign her name. Advancing to the table, she took a pen in hand, but, before 
recording her name, she quietly and almost devoutly —as we fancied—pon- 
dered the signatures of her regal ancestors; looked at them again and again; 
called attention to them ; listened to the tamultuous nuise of the mob out- 
side—an accompaniment, by the way, strongly significant of the vanity of 
earthly pursuits; asked if her name only was wanted; and then— evidently 
excited by the vista of years which the occasion called befure ber—hastily 
but firmly wrote ber narne. The Prince tollowed; and then, on another 
page, the following autographs were given to the proud old tome :—Lyud- 
burst, C; Wellington; Exeter; Liverpool; Aborkede : De la Warr: Jer. 

sey; Hardwicke; Lincoln; George Lenox ; Charles Shaw Lefevre; James 
Graham; Grey ; Udward Bouverie; A. H Hood ; and Francis Seymoar.— 
While these signatures were being' made, her Majesty exami a serios 
of beantifally executed drawings and two models of the building. 

Information being given that the banqaet—modestly called a dejeuner 
| —was in realiness, ber Majesty, alter having held a private consultation 
with Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, in which she seemed to be 
deeply interested, joined the company, and advanced in a great state to the 
dining ball, where the learned company received ber ‘ upetandivg’ and ‘ with 
three umes three. Her Majesty smiled, bowed, aad was evidently delighted. 
Grace was then said ; seating herself between the Primee on her right hand, 
| and the treasurer on her left, she conmmanded the company to be seated. The 

breakfast followed, in which, of course, nothing that art could minister, 
commerce with tue wide world farnich, or great wealth command, was want- 
ing. The entire art of ‘ eating’ was, in fact, a prodigious decorative effort, 
in which the eye was quite as moch feasted as the taste The feast, from 
the lowest to the highest table, was creditable to jolly Old England The 
| guests—and if we mistake not, the Queen hersell— were merry, proud, aod 

by a peculiarly festive compound of both feelings, ba py. Butenough of 
the feasting; it was very earthly work after the dignifled and historic busi- 
| nessof the library. The second grace having been said, the treasurer, b 

health of her Meijesty, which was responded to with 

ty and affection. The bealths of l’rince Albert, the Prince 
| of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family followed, and were received with 
| kindred euthusiasm : 
| Her Majesty, alter spending a joyous hour with the benchers, retired w 
| her room, and shortly afterwards left the hall with the same state which dis 
tinguished her arrival. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF DISCOVERIES 
IN OREGON, 

The letter “8.” on the right, denotes that the 
discovery to which it applies, was made by the 
Spanish. “ £." by the English, “A.” by the Ame- 
ricans. . 

From Adam Thom's Pamphlet. 
DISCOVERIES. 
Date. Extent. Nation. 
143 Ferrela to 43°. 8. 
1579 Drake from 48° or 43° to 28%, coasting FE. 
but not exploring. The evidence 1s rather 
in favor of the forty-eighth degree as the 
point of commencement. The tamous voy- 
age published in 1589, by one of Drake’s 
companions, speaks indeed of the extreme 
lamut as ‘being 1 43° of the pole arctic ;’ 
but the writer, more purtiouterty as his im- 
mediate object was to show the intensity ot 
the cold, most probably meant to express the 
polar distance,—the substitution of tortie 
tor ‘in’ being all that would be wanted to 
render the expression periectly perspicuous. 
But the context supporis, as well as suggests 
this supposition by contrasting ‘in 43° oF 
THE POLK ARCTIC’ With ‘within 38° TowaRps 
rue wine.’ Again, Fletcher's Journal, pub- 
lished in 1652, a8 the main text of *The 
World Encompassed,’ distinctly gives 48°, 
without referring to any discrepancy between 
a and the ‘Famous Voyage.’ 


48°, and passing many telands, reached the 
Adantie. 

The discovery of the north west Archipel- 
ago induces one to suppose that this romance 
may have been founded on fact. Ia other 
words, Fuca may have entered a strait of 
nearly the specified latitude, and passed many 
islands, and reached the Pacific. ‘Lhe gene- 
ral correctness, however, of the old pilot 
courses, while it adds probability to this 
view of the case, ts quite irreconcilable with 
his own beliel of the fabulous side of the 
story, particularly as, instead of goiug acroes 
to Spain, he returned the way he had gone. 


1608 Aguilarto 48° —discovering near hishigh- &. 


est limit a promontory anda river. Coneid- 
ering how little further Aguilar advanced 
than Ferrela had advanced in 1543, his de- 
tails, though somewhat incongruous, do not 
require discussion 
Fonte, near the parallel of 58>, passed 3. 
through what he called the Archipelago of 
Sau Lazuro into what he called the Rio de 
los Reyes, and so on through lakes and 
rivers ull he reached the Atlantic, and there 
metaship that had come from Boston, in 
Massactius« tts, by a northerly course. But, 
like Fuca, Fonte retraced his steps 
Fonte’s romance, as well os Luca’s, may 
have been founded on fact, exhibiting, bow- 
ever, far more of an inventive genius. Per- 
haps neither of them would have been wor- 
thy of notice, had not Spain, in ISIS, gravely 
urged both of them in sepport ot its territo- 
nel claims 
1774 Perez to SS8°, generally coasting, but S 
never explormmg. la 49)5° be discovered 
what he called the Port et Seu Lorenzo, pro- 
bably the same as Nootka Sourd: and 
was, in 1789, reported by his miot Martinez. 
to have entered the Strait of Fuca,—two 
years, be it observed, alter ey had u« 
tually entered 
1775 Heceta discovered the ones 
subseyacntiv ascertained to be the mouth ot 
the Great River of the West, and which 
meanwh)'¢ was sometimes known as Ecntra- 


Wi40 





he 


beth 


Fuca, entering a sirait between 47° and S&S. 





1790 


1791 Malaspina examined the coasts 


ng, which Ww S. 


da de Heceta and sometimes as Kio de San 
Roque 

1775 Bodeya and Maurelle to 58, exploring as 
well as coasting. They were thus the first 
discoverers of the south-easterly portion of 
Russian America, and more particularly of 
Mount Edgecumb and Port Bacareh, respec- 
tively the best land-mark and the best harbor 
on the coast. 

1777. Cook caretully explored to 48 > , disecover- 
ed, saving the unknown claim ot Perez, 
Nootka Sound, passed onward without see- 
ing land to Mount Edgecomb, surveyed 
Rugsian America trom St. Eliasto the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, and ascertained that 
the two continents were separated by a strait, 
through which Beering had sailed without 
knownng it tobe such, doingtar more to de- 
termine the direction and extent of the 
north-west coast thun all hia predecessors, 
Spanish, English and Kussian, put together. 

1779 Arteaya, Bodeya and Maurelle, having 
previously made the land only at Port Bu- 
careli, followed Cook’s footsteps trom St 
Elias, as far as Prince William’s Sound 

1787 Berkeley discovered the Strait of Fuea. 

To evade the East India Company’s and 
South Sea Company's privileges, Berkeley 
earned the Austrian Flag. 

Dixon, on strong grounds of suspicion, 
concluded that the coust, which lay to the 
north of 51°, was separated from the con- 
tinent, and named it after his own ship, 
Queen Charlotte’s Island 
1788 Meares carrying Portugese colors for pur- 

poses of evasion, penetrated into the Strait ot 
Fuca somewhat tarther than Berkeley, and, 
after approaching Heceta’s Kio de San 
Roque into several fathoins of water, was 
induced to deny the existence of the river 
in question on account of an aj parently con- 
tinuous barrier of breakers 

1788 Martinez, sailing trom San Blas, made 
directly tor Prince William’s Sound, with 
the view, rather political than geographical, 
of observing the easterly progress of the 
Ruveseen posts. 

1789) Gray advanced into the straitot Fuca still 
farther than Meares ; aud, having just dis- 
covered what he called Pintard’s Seund in 
51°, he wae led te conelnde that the two in- 
lets met and separated Nootka Sound terri- 
tory from the continent. During the same 
season Gray also veritied Dixon’s similar sur- 
mise by circummavigating Queen Chariotte’s 
Island. 

17%) = Dancan discovered the 

group between Queen C! 

the continent 

Fidalgo again explored 
Elias to the Peniasula of A 


1787 


Pnneess Royal 
iarlotte’s Island and 
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11792 Vancouver surveyed the whole coast up to 
April the Strait of Fuca, being deterred trom en- 
: tering Heceta’s Rio de San Roque, partly by 
the breakers that extended across 1ts mouth, 
and partly by an erroneous estimate of the 
size of the stream or streams within. Van- 
couver, however, sagaciously pronounced, 
that at best the riveror inlet inust be ‘a 
VERY INTRICATE one,’ end not a‘SAPE 
E. NAVIGABLE opening, harbor, or place ot 
security tor shipping’ ot *OUK BUR THEN.’ 
1792 Gray, after discovering Bulfinch's, or 
May Gray’s, or Whidbey’s Harbor, entered 
Heceta’s Rio de San Roque, having in the 
previous year atiempted, with as litle sne- 
cess as Meares or Vancouver, to do so tor 
nine successive days. Gray found ‘the chan- 
nel very narrow,’ and ‘not navigable any tar- 
ther up’ then about ‘fifteen miles,’ even tor 
the Columbra, ot 220 tons. 
1792 Vaneouver prosecuied his survey along 
s.|May the Strait of Fuea, talling in with a secure 
harbor, named by him Por. Discovery, and 
exploring as well as discovering the southern 
inlets of the Strait, to the very head of Pu- 
E. get’s Sound. 
j1792 June, July, and Augnst —Vancouver veri- 
hed Gray's surmise. that Nootka Sound ter- 
ritory Was an island, giving it the names of 
E. Quadra and Vancouver. 
1792 Galiano and Vandez first accompanied, 
and then followed Vancouver, in his re- 
searches of June, July. and August. 
Whidbey, one of Vancouver’s officers, 
surveyed Bultinch’s, er Gray's, or Wind- 
bey’s Ilarbor, ascertaining it to be ‘a sate 
retreat tor smal! vessels.’ 


% 


1792 
se) Oct. 


— 


1792 Broughton, one ot Vancouver's officers 
Oct. surveyed the Columbia River, tor upwards 
ot a hundred miles from its mouth. Van- 


couver’s own ehip was ‘unable to cross the 
bar ;’ and Broushton’s vessel, alter almost 
Ss unmediately ranning aground, was ultimate- 

ly left ‘about tour miles from the mouth,’ 

because ‘the channel proved to be intricate.” 
1793 Vancouver surveyed the remainder of the 

north-west Archipelaco, above Quadra and 
A Vancouver's Island, with great sk1!l and un- 
uring patience. 





793 Mackenzie crossed the hitherto uatrodden 
| Rocky Mountains, descended part of the 
{ Tacoutche Tesse, a large river, whose 
| mouth is in 49°,—end about 5° farther 
| south than the most northerly sources of the 
| Columbia,—and then by land reached the 
Pacifie tn 524 >,—thus exploring, with un- 
daunted covrage, the breadth ot the country 
} at the very seme time that Vancouver was 


eurveyiog iisleagth with luminous prec. sion 

Vancouver caretully examined Cook’s In- 
let, finding Cock’s River to be a misaomer, 
Ss ind Prince Wilham’s Seund 


S. 174 





Nootka Sound 1805 Lewis and Clarke crossed the Rocky 
1791 Quimper and Elisa explored the southern 8, Mou ‘3s nearly on the parallel of the 
reach of the Strait«! Foea th of the Columbia. iu search of any 
1791 Gray discovered, and partly exolored, the A.! convenient * water-communication acros 
Vortiand canal, taking it tobe Fonte’s Ric the contipent for the purp. ses of commerce,’ 
de los Reves nd, embarking on one of the tramontans 
WL Daring preceding years, the Cat ntrae E reams, reached the known portion of th 
ders had pretty eccurately determined 1! i by means of the southern branch 
general direcuon ef the inland boundary, by ) - 
exploring the McKerzre and the wester S11 Thomps of the North-west Compat 
teeders of the Mreaasipn | descenced the northern branch of the Cx 
1791 Kendrick discovered a second ¢ tfrom A mbia to the newly-estabushed Fort of As- 
Nootka Sound tnte the Pac toria. ‘ 
Wl lncrahbam and others surveyed portions of A. 1811122 crossed Rocky Mountairs 
Queen Charlotte's Island loam Much lower down than Lewis and Clarke,— 
1792 Caamans « mplored Ora-Wee Ark - = thus traversing a reer Ttion o @ valley 
elego from 52> to BS ee i. | od the southern branch. . 
_--:--—_—_- — — —_ 
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THE PREMIER AND THE RAILWAY KING—THE ACE OF 
SPADES! 
| Who that reads two items inthe Railroad news of the week, will ven 
ture to deny that the Z'imes-engendered panic is but a momentary one, and 
| that railroad scrip must be a better thing than Bank of England promis- 
esto pay? The first of these pieces of news, from the New Castle Jour- 
nal, is as follows :— 

‘Mr. George Hudson, M. P., has been honoured with an invitation to 
| spend a few days with the Premier, at Drayton Manor.’ 

What becomes of the panic after this ?—1lf we were to read as follows— 
}*M. Daniel O'Connell, M. P., has been honoured with an invitation to 
; spend a few days with the Premier, in Whitehall Gardens’—would not 
| all fears of Repeal be atan end? — Let us then hear no more of railway 
panics—when the King of the Railways fraternizes with that still more 
potent ruler who is ‘viceroy over him.’ ‘Talk of Signs of the Times? 
If this is not a Sign of the Times, we know not what is. 

But we have a still more unequivocal Sign of the Times to place in 
our Railway record, und we do so with a gratification commensurate with 
the importance of the topic. Everybody knows that Sir Robert Peel is 
the most cautious of politicians and the most calculating of ‘ practical’ men 
| —a statesman who has the reputation of never saying anything till he has 
well weighed and considered it, and never doing anything till he must do 
jit. Well-—he has connected himself with a pet line of his own, which 
| commences on his own estate, and of which he is about to raise the first 

turf with his own hand! and not only with his own hand, but with his 
lown spade ! a spade too, that is decidedly a trump, ifever spade was—a 
| spade which belies the axiom which bids you ‘ call a spade a spade,’ and 

thus changes an item of ‘ the wisdom of nations’ into foolishness. 

; Here is an authentic description of the honoured instrument in ques- 
jtion. * The first sodot the Trent Valley line is to be turned on Tuesday, 
by Sir Robert Peel. The spade to be used on this oceasion has been man- 
ufactured by Mr. George Maleham, ironmonger, Sheffield. In size and 
shape, it is a regular navigator’s spade, highly finished, with polished ma- 
ple handle, and on the blade Sir Robert Peel's coat of arms, inlaid with 
gold. ‘The straps of the spade are beautifully etched. It is enchosed ina 
rosewood case, lined with blue ultramarine velvet. On the lidisa silver 
name plate, with the inscription, * Sir Robert Peel, Bart.. M. P., Drayton 
Manor.’’ 

Call this * spade a spade’? an instrument that dwells in rosewood, re- 

*‘ultramarine velvet,’ and will doubtless become an heirloom in 
the family of the Minister under whose government railroads ceased to be 

} the exception the rule! 

| Ifthis ‘great fact’ in our Railway Record of the present week, coupled 

| with the visit of the Railway King to the Railway Premier, do not finally 
sllay the symptoms of panic which have during the last few days ‘ fright- 
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, and became 


the isle from its propriety,’ we shall begin to think that there is more 


in it than anybody but the 7% t 


res has led us 
— 
THE ROYAL RAILROAD—* THE QUEEN'S OWN.” 


We some weeks azo had occasion to remark that, although we are stil 
without any prospect of ‘a Royal road to the mathematics,’ we are pretty 
' sure, in virtue of the rails, of having one to everywhere else. But we did 
not then anticipate ‘he ‘Reyal Road’ par excellence, which, it appears, we 
are very shortly to see established. with the view of enabling her Majesty 
in the performance of her queenly duties, or the pursuit of her pr ivate plea- 
sures, to be in half-a-dozen places, if not actu illy at once, what amonnts ' 
the same thing 
Seriously, this undertaking, form illvsancti 
‘ t’i railway 
to allay the alleged panic ixbout over-railing, than all the reas ning ti 
world, and all When the public learus 
led ' » believe they soo 


» Suppose, 


t appears likely to be 
history, and will do more 


med isi 
by the Queen herse!{, isa * great fac 
the railing in another sense to boot 


vill) that the 


$ we are Qacen and her Royal ¢ 
sort feel a person 1 interest in the saccessful c irrying out of this audertak- 
ing—that they are at this moment considering its varions details, as they @ 
fect those imp rtant movements of the Head of the State, by which t 
practical wor gof the Government is so materially affected—when t 


manifest facilities which this project will afford, and the annoyances it Ww! 


| get rid of. to that determination to see and jadge the world for herse 
{which forms so marked a fest Queen Victoria’s character, and on 
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which the character of her rule may so much depend—when ali these points 
are taken into consideration, this project ui belooked at with unusual 
interest, and ils progress and prospects be watched with anusual curio- 
sity. 

But ‘t appears that althouzh the main and ostensible object of this pro- 

d line is to connect together all the various residences of our Queeu— 
namely, those of London, Windsor. Brighton, Claremont, and the Isle of 
Wight—so that when her Majesty or her illustrious Cousort desires to pass 
from any one of them to any other, no change of carriage or of official at- 
tendance, and no consequent delay or annoyance shall be necessary ; al- 
though, we say, such is the most marked feature of this project, and is a 
feature demanding every ‘ means and appliance * that ean be thought of to 
forward it, yet the line is one whieh promises many advantages to the public 
in general, which are not provided for by any other project now before the 
the world. Such for instance, isthe junction between Reigate and Windsor, 
the country lying between which place is remarkable no less for the fertili- 
ty of its agricultural resources, and the number and wealth of its inhabitants, 
than for the beauty of its scenery, and the absence of any ordinary means of 
anything like a direct passage through it. It appears, too, that this is the 
only project which will afford fitting railway accommodation between the 
important towns above-named and those no less important oues of Dorking, 
Leatherhead, Chertsey, Dghain, Staines, Xc. 

We bave been assured that the plans of this proposed campany are at pre 
sent under the examination of her Majesty and Prince Albert, aud also thy 
King of the Belgians (as owner of Claremont,) with a view to any altera- 
tions and modifications which may seem desirable. in reference to the one 
great feature of the project which has recommended it to our special atten- 
ticn. If this be the case, and if the projectors should be fortunate enough 
to elicit from those exalted quarters any hints or suggestions as to the de- 
tails of their undertaking (which they will of course receive as commands,) 
they may look upon their success as certain—so far, at least, asthe realiza- 
tion of their project is concerned. Whether it will succeed as a remunera- 
tive specalation, is another question, aud one with which we do not at pre- 
sent concern ourselves. Our only reasons for specially adverting to the pro- 
ject, are the peculiar manner in which it counects itself incidentally with 
the objects and purposes of our Journal, aud the interest it seems likely to 
create in those quarters to which we specially uddress ourselves 

—_ 
THE OVERLAND MAIL 


Dispatehes reached The Ties office yesterday morning, in anticipation 
of the Bombay Mail of the first of October. They were brought by 
Lieut. Waghorn from Alexandria, for the first time ria Trieste The | 
most important of the news relates to the muvements of the Governor- 
General, who left Calcutta on the 22d of Se ptember for the upper 
provinces with anarmy of 32,000 infantry, 6009 cavalry, and 140 guns 
Some severe tichting was looked for, as it could not be expected that the 
turbulent Sikh suldiery should be allowed to keep the frontier in constant 
dread of an invasion. The absence of the Governor-General from Cal- 
cutta would, it was expected, exceed twenty months. Sir T. H. Maddock 
18 to be Deputy-Governor of Bengal during that absence. 

in Scinde, the people were more happy and contented under the Bri- 
tish Government than under the Ameers. There was scarcely any sick- 
ness amongst the Europeans there. Sir Charles Napier was preparing to 
visitthe port of Cutch; he wasto startfrom Kurrachee in the month of 
November. 

The affairs at Lahore continued to be as embarrassed as ever. Peshora 
Singh, whose rebellion at Attock had been put down, was coming to the 
Sikh capital, in order, as it was said, to take the Wuzeership from the 
Queen’s brother, Jowahir Singh, who had fled, but was afterwards per- 
suaded toreturn. ‘Uhe ravages of the cholera had ceased at Lahore, but 
were devastating Peshawur and Cabool. 





Gholab Singh,’ who had gone on leave to his mountain fortress at Ja- 
moo, remained there. The Sikh troops were apparently quiet, but the 
usual time for disturbances (the Dusserah Festival) had not passed. 





MARKIED.—AtSt. Jolin's Church, by the Rev. Doctor Wainwright, on Tharsday the 
20th inst., Mr. James Fraser Wene to Miss Many Weee Sruarr. 

DIED.—At Matanzas in the Island of Coba, on the Ist instant, Alfred Croger, Engi 
neer and Contractor of the Cuba Railroads, son of the late Heury N. Cruger, of this 
city. 

* Althoagh born in the United States,’ says the Matanzas Aurora, ‘he was not a stran- 
ger to ne—tor his virtues, his skill, talents and manners were such, that all who knew him 


HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAILROAD. | 

Our esteemed friend and correspondent Scauta Tor, has favoured as with | 
his remarks on the above great project, a subject absorbing so much alten- 
tion at this moment in the Colonies. 

We have already adverted to, and enumerated seversl of the diil-rent | 
Railway projects of the provinces, and expressed the difficulty we feel 
in advocating any particular line; for ia truth we see so many routes, 
which if opened and carried into effect would be beueficial to the public, | 
that we scarcely know where to give the preference. } 

Hf the northern provinces would combine and unite their efforts in favour | 
of establishing one grand route from Halifax to Lake Haron, the effects on | 
the prosperity of all would be wonderful ; the subordinate lines would soon | 
follow, for it is well knowr: that one Railway speedily begets another—that | 
enterprise begets enterprise, that capital produces capital, and profit fellows | 
profit. These creat facts have been fally established both in Great Britain | 
and the United States, in namerous instances, 

If the road from Halifax to Qaebec could be achieved, the main difliculty | 
would be overcome ; the remainder of the route would soon be accomplish: | 
ed; intersecting lines from Sr. Johu and St. Andrews would speedily fol- | 
low, and the commerce of all the great cities of the provinces would receive | 
au impulse that would vibrate in every direction. It is vow fully demon- | 
strated that Railway communications are necessary for developing the 

resources of any country; a nation or a province is behind the age 
which does not adopt them ; people work to a disadvantage without them, 
and will soon be lefi behind by rivals. | As well might the foot traveller 
compete with the horseman, the boat with the ship, or the tortvise with the 
reindeer. 


It is admitted, we believe, that no one of the many lines contemplated, 
can be carried into effect without the assistance of Euglish capital, Now to 
secure this, unanimity on the part of the Colonies is requisite; and if unani- 
mity be observed, ussistauce will not only flow from the English capitalist, 
but from the Imperial government. The cost of constitating the road from 
Halifax to Quebec, would, we admit, be very great; but still the necessary | 
sum could be raised, if the Colonial Legislatures were unanimous in recom- 
mending and supporting the greatscheme. We admit also that if the road 
were established it could not in the first instance pay the interest of the out- 
lay ; but it must be remembered that the nation has a large interest at stake | 
in the Colonies, and that she would contribute to keep up a line of internal | 





commauvication, carrying with it so many advantages. The conveyance of 
the maif with rapidity and certainty, and the safe transmission of public des- | 
patches, are objects for which the nation would cheerfully pay; and if the 
governmenthave found it advantageous to give the Cunard Steamers £84,000 | 
sterling per annuw, it may well afford to pay £100,000 annually co the great 
work in question. Should a war unhappily occur with the United States, 
that sum would be saved in a month; indeed a million sterling a year in 
such a case would be a cheap outlay. 


We will not attempt to describe the many advantages that would arise | 
nationally and individually, generally and locally, by the consummation of | 
this vast enterprise, for they are obvious to the dullest investigator. The open: | 
ing of the interior of New Branswick alone, to the British settler, would in- | 
spire the whole province with a new vitality, Setuements, villages and 
towns wonld rear themselves in magical profusion, intersecting and auxili- 
ary lines would svon appear communicating with the sea ports of the Bay 
of Fundy, as the nearest points where the ocean may be reached. The | 


dormant faculties of New Brunswick we estimate at a high rate, and all 


wonder why they have been so long hidden ; but let the vivifying influence of | 











could not but love him.’ The Governor and public authorities unived with bis friends 
in the funeral honvars, and an eulogy was pronounced over his grave on the Srd instant. 
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NEW PLAN OF COMPROMISE FOR THE OREGON DISPUTE. 

it is pretty well known to all readers, that the government of the United 
States has, at different times, proposed that a due westerly line, drawn from 
the 49th parallel of latitude om the Rocky Mountains, and continued to 
the Pacific ocean, should form the boundary with Great Britain ; 
while the latter power has contended that the line must be drawn from the 
same point on the Rocky Mountains down the northern branch of the Colam- 
bia river to the sea A reference to our well-known map, which we have 
again inserted for the purpose, will show these respective routes, and also 
delineate the small tract of country which now remainsin dispute. It is not 
more than one tenth of the whole territory, and contains a gvod deal ot poor 
land totally unfit for cultivation or permanent human residence. 

The U. States, then, are or were willing togive up all the territory north of 
the line drawn from the 49th parallel; and England is willing to resign all 
lying north of the Columbia river froin its mouth to its northerly source in 
the Rocky Mountains. Let us see if means may not be devised for dividing 
the small remaining portion amicably between the two; or, in other words, 
for “ splitting the difference.” 

Let us start from the summit of the Rocky Mountains at 49, and, instead 
of travelling due west, descend the northern branch of the Columbia until 
we reach a point opposite to the bottom of Puget’s Sound, when we will di- 
verge to the west, as laid down on our map, and continue a straight course to 
the Pacific 


If the division were thus made, it would secure the following advan- | 


azes:— 
First.—1: would divide the country pretty equally between the two rival 
claimants. . 
Necondly.—It would secure to the United States both banks of the Colum- 
bia river, together with its mouth, with the exception of a small portion of 


its northern brauch, the use of which is necessary to the Hadson Bay Couu- 
pany, for carrying up supplies and bringing down the furs from the hunting | 


grounds. 
Thirdiy.—lt would give to England Paget's Sound, and thereby keep the 


shipping and commercial interests of the two countries sniliciently asunder. 


Fourthly.—lt would relieve sume politicians from the dilemma into which 
they have cast themerlves, by declaring that the Columbia river should 
never be eurrenacred 

We have always expressed it as our settled conviction, that both coantries 
having, for many years been parties to a treaty which admitted the equal 
rights of both, their claims were equal, and should be s tiled by a fair and 
wonld not 


eq ial division of the property Sach a div ision as we propose 


be exactly equ table for England: but, nevertheless, she might submit to it 


a order to avert the miseries of war. The Hudson Bay Company, too, | 


would find the journey from azet’s Sound across the country to the Coluw- 
bia. a troublesome and inconvenient portage; but war would be a greater 
inconvenience. 

Wea set forth these idens tir last p iblication. and are induced to r peat 
the des p import eof td is (Question 


them to-day from a convictiot 





* * The Journal of ¢ ree pablishes a map shewing that portion of 
territory now wtually in contenti ving between the 49th parallel and the 
Columbia rive it ims als shed the article from the Brit 
] mG ly I? s we w Mr. Thom’s Chronological table of 

gn @ ‘ 
Oregon dis eries, and we hepe they will be coped In other j ile 
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covers 


the great enterprise be once felt, and these dormant faculties will soon pass 
their chrysalis state and take wing into the sunshine of prosperity. 


We repeat then our desire to see an uniform action on this great question | 


thronghout all the provinces; let local and inter-provjpcial jealousy be laid 
aside and all stand forth to contribute their mite to the common causc. A 
spirit and unanimity of this kind would soon be understood in England, and 
now that political discord has so mach abated, the band of the patriot and 


flow in. -— 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


We learn that His Excellency has received permission from the Queen to 
resign his high and important trust, in consequence of ill health, and to re- 
turn to Englund. Acting on this gracious permission, his Excellency will 
take his passage in the Britannia, and sail from Boston on Monday. He 
was to take bis departure from Montreal on Wednesday, where preparations 
were making, according to the last accoun’s, to pay him the highest hon- 
ours. 

We cannot view the departure of this great and good man without the 
strongest feelings of surrow and regret. [lis loss to the public service is 
great, and the loss to the province still moreso ; it is indeed a misfortune, that 
the province should be deprived of one who has done so much for it—who 
has been able to reconcile parties—allay animosities, and bring about astate 
of tranquillity that bas not before existed in a whole generation. 

Lord Metcalfe, if we are rightly informed, did not solicit his recall ; he 
has too proud and noble a spirit for that, and would rather have died at bis 
post; but the Queen, knowing that his lhealti was impaired, sent him 
permission to resign at any moment he thought fit, and the advanced state 


fore lose him. May happiness attend him through life; and we fervently 
hope that the air of his own native England, the land of his affections —to 
whose fame his own services and virtues have given additional lustre —will 
restore him to health. He carries with him, not only the praises of the 


mands of charity; the unfortunate vever appealed to him in vain, and the 
thousands he has disbursed in secret, have conveyed consolation to mary a 
bruised and broken spirit. 





We extract the following from the Moutreal Herald :— 


We are informed that Despatches from the Colouial Office for the Gover- 
nor General were received at the Government House, on Sunday afternoon, 
| announcing to His Excellency that the Queen bad been pleased to relieve 
| him from the labours of administering the affairs of Canada. The measure 
has been dictated by that considerate feeling for the bodily sufferings of His 
Excellency, Which Her Majesty has shown towards others of her officers 
when labouring under severe disease. 

That his Government has been approved of in every particular, we have 
| not the slightest reason to doubt; and that he will leave this country with 

the sincerest wishes of all classes for his happiness and restoration to health, 
we have as little reason to doubt; for, however much His Excellency's course 
way have been found fault with by some persons in the province, there can- 


| not be one, even among them, who does not respect him asa man of the no- 
| blest nature, and the kindest feelings. 

| We are informed that His Excellency will leave to morrow for Boston 
and that a general mtention exists among all classes of citizens to ax company 
him to the wharf, ou hisemlarkation. I[t is a tribate of respect, which all 
} can pay, wit wnute HOPCOMMsiNg ay poise ale iple, mad whic even ihe 
opponents of His Uxcellency’s policy will join in, to prove to him that their 
opposition Was not pt rsonally against him but that t proceeded from a simp: 
difference with him in political opinions. 


His Wors ip the M yor will submit to the Corporation this evening a pro. 
posal to the Members to unite in this fare w lemonetration of coed wiahes 
l for His Exeellency's fatare weltare 
Although it is certain that the Gove r General is now to leave u ait. 
ing certain is as yet known as to the persousze who i« to fill | s place. Ra 
meur vesterday asiguedt office to Lord St Germain, lately Lord I \liott 
whortn it wil] name to-day we will learn in due time. Tn the interten, the 
reins of Government will be assumed by | Call o , to the 
{ provisions of the Statute ext mail will most likely bring ' rr 
elligenct “ - 
} °. M me . xt . th » State 4 
} \o commouc sy - nrediately 


the capitalist would be open, and the bounty of the mother country would 


of the season induced him to avail himself of it on the instant, and we there- 


rich, but the blessings of the poor, tor his and was always open to the de- | 


Ole Bull gave his farewell concert at the Tabernacle ov Wednesday to a 
house filled to overflowing. We could not be present, and therefore bor- 
row the following description from the ‘Commercial Advertiser’ + 


‘We never heard the great performer surpass the effect he ed last 
evening. His genius seemed to take new warmth from hie and his 


exquisite harmonies were expressions of most retiued feeling. Doubtless 


the consciousness that he was specking for the last time to many, between 
whom and hiueelf a warm sympathy has grown up, gave an additional 
earnestness to his tones, and increased softness to the measure of his pieces. 
The concerto in E minor, containing a beantifal adagio movement, ip- 


| tive of external nature, wasa brilliaut performance, though somewhat im- 


jurea by want of preparation in the orchestra. 

‘His Memory of Washington” closed the evening, and never did a stuec- 
cessful career end with a more brillient tribute by genius to greatness — 
The march wos given with great effect, and the stately measure of the 
whole, the pure and upright spirit which breathes through it, attested the 
author's appreciation of his great subject. When it ceased amid the up- 
roar of applause, boquets and wreaths fell upon the stage in profusion, T 
leader of the orchestra attempted to crown Cin, bat he resisted and came 
forward to the audience, holding a laurel wreath in his hand. Pale, and ev- 
idently agitated by the occasion, he ssid—* Ladies and Geatlemen—thie 
wreath mast wither—ite leaves must die—butthe memory of this hour will 
veverdie in this grateful Leart.” He then retired amid the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of a delighted audieuce, among whom if there were more admirers 
there were many friends.’ —_— 

M. CHRISTIAN HUBER’S CONCERT 

We attended the soiree d'artistes given by this distinguished violoncelliat 
at his rooms, on Tharsday evening last, and shared in the admiration he 
elicited from the professional and critieal company invited on the occasion, 
which was only a prelude to the enthusiastic reception he obtained from a 
namerous and elegant audience, assembled last ight, at the Apollo Rooms, 
on the occasion of his first concert in America. 

Mr. Huber is, in every sense of the term, a classical artist. He plays no 
fantastic tricks with his instrument to excit* wonder and applause merely, 
but by the surprising finish, delicacy, brillianey, and accaracy of his exece- 
tion—he creates feelings both of wonder and delight. The precision and 
firmness of his stopping, and his rapid facility of executing passages of sar- 
passing brilliancy and intricacy of execution, are the themes of general eulo- 
gium, and draw forth contingous peals of applause. There is on expres 
sion also in his playing, that carries his hearers wholly at hie commaad—a 
charm to the uninitiated in the mere science of music. 

M. Ilaber gave three pieces of his own composing. Salt a L' Ame- 


| réqgue, with obligato fate accompaniment, most admirably executed by Mr. 


J. A. Kyle. A grand air—with accompaniment by Mdlle, Haber, his sister 
—on the piano, who is @ traly artistic performer—and a fantasia on the 
cachuca, also accompanied by Mdile. Habert. Each of these cumpositions 
was raptarously applauded, 

Mrs. Valentine Mott gave two pieces in a supetior style of excellence , 


|» ballad composed by M. Haber, and the Grand Scena and air trom Bellini's 


Moutecchi e Capuletti; Se Romeo, Mra, Mott ia acquiring confidence, with 


jevery public appearance sho makes, and we predict that her rich fall 


contralto voice will eveatually place her in a very high rank in ber profes. 
sion. 

M. Huber's next concert will doubtless attract a numerous audience, for 
he possesses all the qualifications to insure the patronage of the masical pub- 





*."Mr. Templeton has returned from his eastern tour, which was most euc- 
cessinl; and he gave another concert in this city on Monday at the Taber 
nacle. (n that occasion the house presented a dense mass of attentive and 
gratified listeners, and it is computed that upwards of three thousand per- 
sous were present. Mr, T. appeared overwhelmed with his enthusiastic re- 


| ception, but he sang, nevertheless with an energy and sweetness that seem 


| to surpass all his former efforts, He has since given concerts at Brooklyn 
| and Newark with equal snecess, and to day proceeds to Albany. 





NEW WORKS, 
| We have received from the Harpers the following :—The “ Wandering 
| Jew Illustrated, No. 5" This number presents several highly and beau - 
tifully characteristic sketches. 


and a superb frontispiece. This book is well got up. 
Also * The Suffermngs of Chriat,” by a Layman, « work we understand 
that will create mach interest. 


| Also * Pilgrim's Progress Iustrated” witha likeness of John Bunyan, 
' 
| 


| Wehave received from Edward Danegan, 151 Fulton street, “ Zenosius, or 
| the Pilgrim Convert,” by the Rev. Dr, Vise, aathor of Aletheia ” and other 
works. This is a pretty little work, and will add another leaf to the literary 
garland of the reverend author. 

Messrs ‘Ticknor & Co. of Boston, have reprinted Monckton Milnes’ vol- 
ume of “ Poems of Many Years.” There poems have already created 


much: sensation.oThe volume is got up in the English style, and woald seem 


to be fresh froma London bookseller 


We have received from Charles Wells, 56 Gold street, an octavo volame 
got up in first rate law book style, entitled the“ United Slates Form Book,” 
(second edition,) containing every variety of conveyancing, commercial, and 
other precedents; also a complete guide to Custom House transactions; by 
a member of the New York Bar. 

“ The Life of Condé by Lord Mahon,” 2 Vole. Witer and Potsam, 
161 Broadway This valuable book forms the 25th number of the pub- 
lishers Library of Chotee Readinz, and is remarkable, as is the whole 
series, for the good quality of the paper and the clearness of the type 
| The work itself is distinguished by the large historical research which 
marke the productions of Lord Mahon’s pen Embracing a pe riod of atir- 
ring events, and recounting the extraordinary incidents of a life #0 rife in 
them as that of “ the great Condé,” it possesses the interest ofa novel The 
| language, however, bears evident marks of being a translation from the 
French, not very well executed, for strange to say Lord Mahon wrote it 


| 


in that lauguage originally The author expresses a decided opinion, 

and coming from him it ought to have great weight, that ‘ the man in 
re iron mask” first mentioned by Voltaire, was a natural son of Anne 
lof Austria and Mazarin, and his extraordinary resemblance to one of his 


parents, was the reason that hi 


features were alwave concealed bv a 
j mask of black velvet 
Among other novelties in the literary world we have received the second 
number of a Military Journal. tis beautifally printed, and under the edi- 
torship of Col. W. W. Tompkins. It seems well adapted for the parpose 
| intemled—that of diffusing knowledge on military affairs. 
| We have from Messrs Homans and Ellis 205 Broadway, No. @ ef the Mu- 
vical World, edited by H.C. Watson, professor of music. This is an ex 
| cellent pablication and ought to have au extensive circulation. The follow- 
1, Kate Kearney ; 2, Kathleen 
O' More; 3, Kathleen "Mavournean; 4, Clara Waltz; 5, Le Desir: 6, the 


ing are the contents of the present nu nber 


| Dream, composed by Beethoven with flute accompaniments by A Kyle 
The Rhine,” By Vector llugo—ia ® parts. —We mast congratulate the 
reader on possessing a correct translation of this celebrated work, . which 
is from the best and most « vinplete of the two which appeared in England. 
| The descriptions are drawn with great spirit and ab vund in interest) Pal» 
lished by Messrs Wiley aud l’atuam 
Tri naa in Author-Land,’ by Fanny Forrce 


| tion of light sketches, published by Messrs I’an mm! Barges 


—A preasiay Coa am 


Niw MUS 
sf " Ferrett & Co 17 romivesy, | just publialyed Lb a 
Music from the opera of Massaniello. Six songs tor tweuty-five cents. 
‘Rose Atherton,” written by Charles Jefferys 
vith enthusiastic applause by Mrs. Valeatine 


' Thou Art Lovelier,” sar 
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Mott, jun., at ber first concert. Composed aud dedic ated to Miss A. Ste- 
phens by Miss Haws. Mr. Ferrott's music, we observe, is also pub- 
lished at 6 South Fourth Street Philadelphia, and by 8. Coleman, Cornhill 
Boston, -— 

*.© We can cordially recommend the contents of the Albion of to-day to 
our readers. The essay on the oraturical ¢.wers of Lord Stanley ; the bril- 
Tiant and graphic description of the war with Abd-cl-Kader ; and the rapid, 
yet compreheusive, glance of Holmes’s Life of Mozart, just published, are 
articles of powerlul interest and attraction. 


NOTICE.—CAUTION., 

It is made known to us that efforts are making by agents of the other pa- 
pers, toshew that the Albior is in some measure connected with them ; 
and that there is an identity of interest between their journals and ours. 
We therefore deem it necessary to declare, that such statements are false 


as Paddy Morphy the Irish Dragoon, exhibited a depth of low I ich hu- ue ST PUBLISHED, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS STERLING. 


mour that actually surprised us. Misses Taylor and Clark improve nightly 


= rae 


A NEW EDITION OF MURRAY'S ENGLISH RE ADER, 


—they are gems to any manager. On Monday we understand Mitchell pro- | With a Giossary of the most dithcult words prefixed to each Section, and with an aidition 


daces an English version of the popular opera “The Lac Des Tees.” This | 
is a bold stroke, but}Mitchell, by eschewing the pernicious star system, has 
no fears about prima donnas, tenori or bassi. | 
Bowrnay Treatar.—Yankee Hill has been playin; to excellent Houses 
during the week, aided by the attraction of sterling plays, and Messrs. Co- 
ney and Blanchard. 
CuatHim Tueatre.—At this house the business continues uniformly 


good a debutante, in the person of Miss Crawford, has been one of the | styles ; Geography, with the 


lish Grammer, Botany, also Wax Fiowers, and Fancy Works. The 
can be given 


back, for her debut. § She was warmly cheered throughout, but we fear that tually attended to. 


chief attractions of the week. The young lady selected Julia, in the Hanch 


she bas mach to overcome and acquire, before she can obtain a permanent 
stand in the arduous profession she has ventured upon. 





and totally unfounded. The Albion is not, in any manoner whatever, con- 
nected with any other journal; nor is any other publication issued by ue 
except the Old Countryman and reprint of Chamber's Journal. 


The Albion remains, as it has done for the last twenty years, under the | patronage. The grateful Madame Macarte is certainly unrivalled in this 


exclusive ownership of Dr. Bartlett, and is solely directed by him ; and he 
is not engaged in editing any other publication. We therefore beg that our 
friends and subscribers will treat persons making the false represen‘ations 
before mentioned , as knaves and impostors. 

As depredations to some extent, bave been carried on against us under 
such pretences, we shall feel obliged to any gentleman who will give us 
nformation teuching auy such case, together with the names of the parties 
n order that we may take the necessary steps for contradicting them, and 
exposing their fraudulent designs. 


THE DRAMA. 

Pank Tueatre.—Mn. Practoe.—The unfortunate illness of Miss Del- 
ey, suspended the run of Opera until Monday next; when Der Freitschutz 
will be represented, Mr. Simpson has endeavoured to fill up the vacuum 
by engaging Ma. Piacipe; an actor whose praise is in every mouth, whose 
excellence is acknowledged by every lover of the Drama, capable of ap- 
preciating real merit; end yet, strange to say, this sterling comedian has 
been playing nightly to a “beggarly account of empty boxes.” How 
is this ?—-Mr. Placide has given a range of characters, in which he is nne- 
qaalled in this country. He is not now the Placide of some fifteen or twenty 
yearssince, before matured study and practice had perfected the high artistic 
skill that places the actor at the topmost point of bis profession, but he has 
achieved that rich, racy breadth of comic delineation for which he may 
challenge competition with any living actor, We instance his Sir Harcourt, 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir Peter Teazle, Goldthumb, and even his Dr. Olla- 
pod; which, however, is yet wanting in the glibness, necessary for the char- 
acter—then there are his asual adjancts—Grandfather Whitehead, Dulcimer 
Pipes, and Lingo—all finished specimens of a style of acting, that is fast dis- 
appearing from the stage, There is depth, hamour and weight in each of 
these personations, that should make them unfailing sources of attraction, — 
Again we ask, with the « onstantly iterated appeals, for the support of na- 
tive talent; and as, in the case of Mr. Placide, this talent is genuine; why 
is he neglected by the public, or rather, by that portion of it who flock to 
The Kean’s for 
example, who have played nightly to crowded houses deving their three en- 
gagemenits. 
ment when the public choose te turn out, 


the Park, when real talent is presented for their patronage! 
It cannot be the prices at the Park :—that proves ue impedi- 
Is it the character of the plays 
Mr. Placide usually appears in? ‘They are the choicest specimens of dra- 
matic literature which will exist with the English langnage, and can never | 
tire, when adequately represented ; 
the true source of Mr. Viacide’s want of attraction during this and other en- 
gagements. 

All these plays require a strength of cast ‘hroughout, equal to the charac- 


and here perhaps, we have hit upon 


ters Mr. Placide so adequately sustains ; and the public are conscious of this 
fact. The calibre of the Stock company at the Park is unequal to this rea- 
sonuble demand of the public, and iv the case of this last engagement 
two of the leading actorsul the company have not appeared— we mean 
Mr. Bass and Mr. Dyott. Mr. Bass, indeed, was cast in Sir Robert 
Bramble, on the first night of Mr. Placide’s engayement, and played the 
part gloriously, He isan actor of sterling merit, and reverencing histrionic 
talent as wedo, wherever we find it, we are glad to perceive that the au- 
dience at the lark are fully conscious of Mr Bass’s claims upon their good 
opinion ; nor do we think that even injudicious management can affect 
his standing ; although we once heard a veteran stage manager say that 





he would undertake to crush any actor, however high might be his standing 
n public favour, by placing him vightly in a false position with the audience. 
In addition to the want of these artiets in the casts, we have had Mr. De | 
Walden in Meddle, in London Assurance !! A part previously played at 
the Park by Latham, Burton and Chippendale! and again the sume gentle- 
man appears as the Lucius O' Trigger of The Rivals!!! with Fisher, for- 

sooth, as Acres—a part entirely out of his line—and one that we regretted 
tosee an actor of such sterling talent as Fisher compelled to take. The 
subordinate parts in all these plays have been absolutely intolerable. We 
bave had, to be sure, the vnapproachable Mrs. Vernon, in Lucretia MeTab, 
Mrs. Malaprop, and Mrs, Candour, characters, that from present appearan, 
Mrs. Bland, 


Her Lady Gay Spanker was mostex 


ces of the stage, willdie with her—in this country, at least. 
too, has appeared to great advantage. 
cellent, rich, joyous, und sparkling, and, withal, lady-like, in truth, amos; 
delicious embodiment of that beantiful creation, Her Lydia Languish and 
Mrs. Knight, and Mrs. Abbott too, 
were good—and Mr. Bland, as usual, judicious and gentlemanly—but here 


Lady Teezle were aleo most excellent. 


positive praise must stop—and the plays have been, in consequence, compat 
atively Hat and inetlective. 
leave with the management. That something is radically defective at the 
Park, it is useless to disguise ; we meet the complaint at every turn, and 
with all our desire to uphold this establishment, (a feeling shared, we be. 
lieve, with every lover of the legitimate Drama,) we must say that a change 
of tactics is imperatively required by the pablic. 


Mr. Simpson is secure in the best feelings of a host of warm-hearted per- 


a eS Soa | 
sonal friends, in spite of his unbending peculiarities. His Theatre hasa 


prestige that time only increases, mangre the growing love for novelty and 


change—but he must become more alive to the improvements in public 


taste. A manager should be in adrance of this, notin the rea His The- 


atre is \iterally the Metrorortran of America; his prices are in accord- 
ance with this claim—and the public gemand that the performances there 
Whall be in bicson with these assumptions 

Inu short, the Pork should be Siewd Theatre of the country It 


would then_exercise that pow eh vr salutary influence over society, \ hich 


) well regulated stage is capable of producing, in aiding the advancement 


of civilization, refinement, and a pure and correct taste ia the community 


We perceive by the announcement, that Mr. George Barret 


popular light comedian at the } ry, is engaged, we suppose to supply 


Mr. Roberts’ place, who retres trom the Theatre The Keans return ¢ uly 


1 December—they have been hiel ¥ success! il at Boston—and their re- 


rn to the Park will be welcomed most cordially 

Ocrsupre Toeatre.—It has become absolutely a task of some labour, for 

the press to obtain admission int this theatre, crowded as it is vightly, 
even to overflowing. Two farces have been produced this week, with per- 


fect success, that is with vociferous shouts of laugl und cheers 


M itchell watches his audiences as closely as be does the actors, a point we 
maintain imperative in good management, we suppose that The Wedding 
Day, aud the Irish Dragoon, will become stock pieces forthe season. Wal 


cott in the first piece, plaved with entenal spirit and ease—and Nickenson 


Nationat Cincus.—The inhabitants of Greenwich and its vicinity, seem 
to appreciate the eflorts of the managers cid this theatre—for the house is 
| crowded nightly. We must confess that the performances are worthy ot 


| country. 





Performances ure given on Saturday afternoons, to accommodate the Ju 
venile portion of the community 





I OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
Steam Ships Britannia and Cambria, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as tol- 
lows: 
Britannia, J. 8. Hewitt, Esq., Commander. December 1, 1845 
Cambria, C. H. E. Jadkins, Esq., Com mander December 16, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halitax, $20. Apply oD. BRIGHAM. Jr., Agnt, 
No. 6 Wall-steeet, 
N- B.—No Berth secured until paid for 
PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Last night of the Operatic Troupe. 
ber FREYSCHUTZ ! 
With other entertainments, 
Tuesday—M1. Placide’s Benefit. 
Wednesday —Mr. Brough’s Benefit, 
LOVE IN A VILLAGF. 
 MPTTTITETIT TTT ETT TELUTTET LRT CELT TTL Miss Deley 
‘With other Entertainments, 
Thursday—Thanksgiving Day on which occasion Mr. Placide will appear. 
Friday—Miss Delcy’s Benefit, and last appearance of the we ra Troupe. 
Saturday—Mr. Piacide's last appear wwe prior to his going South. 





I EV. KR. TOWNSEND HUDDART'’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCTAL 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

The buildings for this establishment have been erected expressly for the purpos.s 
intended, according to plans carefully prepared with reference to the specific object in 
view, and whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the general convenience for 
order, system, and regularity, or the comfort of the hy oer which had to be consulted, all 
have received an equal share of attention, forming,it is believed, one of the best arranged 
plans for education in the city. 

The Institution occapies a fronton Fourteenth street of seventy-five feet, by fifty-six 
feet deep, five stories bigh, supplied throughout with Croton Water, and each story fur- 
nished with screw pipe to connect with hose in case ot fire, besides facilities of egress, 
beyond what are usually provided. The dormitories consist of thirty-two separate 





We simply state the facts—the remedy we | 


“ ’ | 
t, formerly the 


rooms, well ventilated, neatly furnished, calculated to bold two, and some of them three 
pupilse ach. Hot, cold, and shower baths are constantly ready for use ; in short, every- 
| thing which could be desired, or thought of, to preserve the health, promote the comfort 
} and advance the education of young gentlemen, with all the supervision, restrictions, an 
| guarantees of a well regulated se hool have here been concentrated. Ii. the rear of th 
play ground, on Thirteenth street, a spacious room has been built, sevency- five feet by 
} thirty—fitted up with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymnasium—where the pupils 
| can play in untavourable weather, and which is likewise intended for lectures and forensic 
eLETCISES, 

The School Department is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the supervis- 
ion of the Master, from one central point of observation, thus enabling him to co-operate 
essentially with his Associate Teachers in the maintenance of order and discipline. The 
desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as will satisfy every parent, that the 
growth of the body, and development of the physical trame, have not been forgotten in 
the arrangement ot the establishment. 

The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected, as regards 
health, and facility of access. All the advantages of the best Instructors and Protessors 
are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained, by the out door ath- | 
letic exercises, Which car be enjoyed in the play gronud,or in the Gymnasium. | 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenw 

street 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. O18 St 


N UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMP ANY.—No ll Wall sueet.—Th 
4 Company offers the following advantages to the public. { 

Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. | 

The premium if over 850 may be paid | in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months, | 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is liable beyond the amount of bis premium. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of bis 
creditors, 

There willbe an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 

he insured can at any time borrow of the Company ©* of the amount of their 
script. 












DIRECTORS, 
Rensselaer Havens, Robert L. Patterson, 
Guillaame Merle. Seth Low, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, | Chas. 8S. Macknett, 
Lewis ©. Grover, | ‘Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry MeFarlan, | Marcos L. W —_ 
m. M. Simpson, } Edward Anthor 
ROBE R" r L. PAT TERSON, President 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
Ss. LL. LORD, Avent, 
JAMES STEWART, M.D 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical k saminer, atthe office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock 





RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $1CD. 


payment 
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UST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS STERLING.—Dedicated with per- 


mission, to the Right Honourable Lorc Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
With copious Exciisn Nores, and an tievontt AL. My rnovocicat, and GEOGRAPHICAL 


NI 

By EF. R. Ht MPHREY S, Ese. 
Late of Magdalene College, Cambridge ; Head Master of the Central Academy, Prince 
Miward stand, 


Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, Charlottetowr nl5 6t. 


C ENTRAL ACADEMY,.—PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 





Kook for the District Schools of this Island; and 
Shasses, together with the ok! edition of the I 


1 AN ENGLISH LADY who has been for many years 


of one hundred pag’ s of new matter, chietly = Popular Science, 
y E.R. HUMPHREYS, Ese, 
llead Master of the Centr <A Academy, P. E. Island, and Secretary of the Board of 
Lducation. 


The above work has been appointed by the Board of 





cation as a regplar Clo 
tis so arranged, that it can be used in 
a February 4th, 1245, 

al Gazette Office, and for sale at the Book Stores. 





Published by J. D. Maszard, Roy: 
nls 6t P 








ace ustomne. ‘to Tuition, is desi- 
fous of obtaining a situation as Visiting erness, or of giving Lessons at her resi- 
dence, in the following tenpebes viz... J 





Fren ch, ltalian, Drawing in a wer ety of 

use of the Globe +; Writing avd Arithmetic, History ; Eng- 
} lighest testin.onials 

e of this paper, will be most panc- 


JOHN W.s. HOWsS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCU weaer IN COLUMBIA COLLE GE, 
Has resumed bis Classes tor Private Purixs, at his residence 
sept 20 


All letters addressed C. D. to the offix 


176 Broome- stree' 


HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &e.—Mrs. VER NON, of the Park 'T Theatre, » 
ceive, as pupils, sach Ladies as may desire to take lessons in ap propriate anc Letfect ve 

re ading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and jady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 1 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. ; 





\ne TEAC HERS. SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMIS 
some rs, i un la. 

SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Oalline of the General Revularix and Methods of Teaching in the National Mod 
el Schools, tor the use of ‘Teachers in J ning. By Professor Sullivan Principai ot the 
Normal Academy. . : 

This lithle pamphlet is to be presented gratis to Teacher. 
School Cominissioners in ¢ fund ; 
to practice the whole system a 
may glean from its perusal many 
heir management and control 

toll 






School Superintendents, and 
i, in the hope pet though they may not be able to reduce 
adopted with Advantage inthe National Schools, they 
usetul hints for linprovement of the Academies under 


ARMOUR & RAMSAY. Mortreal 








D*: POWELL, M.D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SU RGEON, CON. 
tinnes to aiiend to Disfases OF THE . from to 4 o’clock, at his residence, 26) 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ a been bh ighly successful. ‘Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eve are effectually removed. ‘Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ir a tew minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
1-2 Warren street. $15 ly. 


ARVER & HALL,—Arctintects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 

4 Washington Street, New York, aud 51 North Sixth st. » Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specitications and Estimates tor building 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 
Real Estate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Lezsed,and Rea 
Collected. jess ly 





HARTWELL?sS * 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 

ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THE MASONIC HALL 
Pr HIL ADELPHIA. 
O CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS. A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im- 
proved method of manuiaciaring one of the most usetal and necessary aiticles of 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would dispose of part of lis in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. ‘The advantages etiee ted by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-live per ceut in time, and fifty per cent in the ex 
pense of inanufacture, 
Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., 











at this office. 27. 
ALBANY, N.Y. eee 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 
Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Occulist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Albany. 
At Home at 8 o'clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 evenings, S indays exc epted. 








niu 
JEW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—Tbe tollowing important works tor the ditt a 
of useful knowledge among the people. 
Fifth edition of Dowliog’s History of Romanisin, fifty encravinges. 
Fourth edition of Dr. ¢ he -ever’s Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated 
* ‘Two editions of this work bave already been published in England. 

‘Tenth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, Set engravings, 

Fourteenth edition of the Wonders of the World, 250 en gravings. 

Wreath ot Wild Flowers—A beautiful Gift Book, 

Just published—The Missionary Memorial containing original articles from the pens of 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated with an elegant tronti spiece in oil, bound 
in beautiful emblematic style.‘ 


his book will be a delighttfal present for young people. 
In the Press—A new aud valuable edition of the Presidents’ Messages, to whicl Ail be 
added a mass of federal and state Statistics, &c., edited by E. Williams, Esq., with excel- 
lent likenesses of the Presidents, in 2 volumes, 2 vo. 

Also, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bibie, 
Prayerand Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap tor cash. 

N. B.—All descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yrices. 

nl 3m. EDW AnD WALKER, 114 Fulton «t. 


~ J. SYLVES Bi 3 S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
« WALL STKEE NEW YORK. m+ arties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Hk id, Se mers and Wales, can always be supplied with Dratts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, », £3, £05, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills = 1 Paris, Hamburg, Belyiuin, and other Continental Cities 
invariably tor sale at this Office. 

BANK OF ENGLAND Notes, Bitts of Excnaner, Foretcn Goto anno Sinver of all 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. 

COLLECTIONS in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms, 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certiticates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, 


nl oe SV LVESTER, 41 Wali st. 


EGAL NOTICE—CALLAGHAN AND HOFFM ANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
4 at Jaw, and Solicitors and Counsellors im Chancery, 14} Pine Street, New York, 

Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Clauns Conveyancing of all kinds, Execution of Commis- 
sions for the F.vamination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected with the profession 
generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffmann has for several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rulee 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm wi Laiso be happy to negotiate the business claims 
or corre > lence ot parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 











Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newioundland, Prince Edward Island, or the 
Co fonie es yenerail 
N. B.—One ov othe of the firm will al s be in attendance at the office during business hours 





Rererences.—Oeden Hit mon, F ‘ounsellor aml Advocate, 11 Wali Street, N. ¥ 
—J.W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall, N. Y.—Bache M’Evers, 
Esq., Commission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. Y¥.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 51 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. — David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 Front Street, N. Y. 025 ? 


=» 
\ URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the diss 
i coveter Sir James Murray.- This elegant antacid and aperient is pec 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, 
recommended by the mostemineut of the Faculty as invaluable in Sout, Irritatic 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Intantiie complaints, Hearthurns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, sate and easily administered to the most del 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickness extant. 

As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the acty val signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists, and whole sale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 

Hl. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up s 

H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and gx 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. a 




































Tks NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS —The Sul 


scribers 
aving, in the course of last year, obtained permission tr 


om the National Board of 























Head Master.—E. R. Uumphreys, Esq., late of Magdalene College, Cambridge. | print th slice ae de en a eee Sed gene 4S 
ma ate ob 8) } rant thie y lions, io ’ se of schools in Canar are now enab} 
Second Ma: a Johu Kenny, . ions nena at the followir re tenule tail Gar eke sax . t 
Chird Master.—Johoa Arbuckle, Ks sqj., M.A. theeha sees Gin teen hinieiies tis Mad a 
} Professor of the French Language.—M. Nelis. r rst Book of I ted psx ‘} “* Schools, price 2d, 
|} Professor of the German Language.—The He ad Maste Phe * * Bool 7 pes »p pack cong 
4 e Secor ok of Lessons, price 9d. 
| iD lar ¢ per annum sa fhe Third Book of Lessons, price 1s 6d 
! pil 14 Do . ‘ } The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s ld. 
, = ve st Book o ithmetic, price 10d 
| Fren h and German } Dollars each. | view Be oo , a toa lic, price 10 
The course of instruction given in this Institution compre uls the Classics and Math- | an E a sh Gy ce : 
| einatics, which are read in the English Universities to the end of the Junior !Sophister | “pd engl ish sramin ets price 9d. 
year, tovether with Freach and German, audali the branches of a sound English educa- | aa Eh ote alee Tr ott — — , 1 
' u é re se on Geog phy, price 10, 
| bon ei , ons A Treatise on Book-keeping, els 3 
It is the intention of t Heal Maste 1 the course a short time, to organise a Na- he i 
| tional School in connection with the Institution. o, pt , a 
P. E Island. October ist., 1845. nl5 6. r the useof Teachers. 1s. $d 
_ : i, 1 use of Te rs.  & 
EW Y@RK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons ma The Books paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
a effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, | linen tor are employed the tuition of nearly half a 
and for the whole durat of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may | million ofc! ‘ of the principal Seminaries in Great Brit ow 
| be either made annually, or in a gross sum. se therm exclusively In ¢ vada tl Series of National Scho 3) Books bes met w the 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS F< probation of His Exce ry the Governor Ge eral, of the Bisho >s of the Roman Catb- 
Ace } 1 YVear. | t |} 1 Year ge. 1 | 1 Vear. Church, erent ¢ ‘ rt Courct bi f the Sy the 
“4 0 72 | 2b 1 07 | ; .§ | 1 % thar Cle . : onnection with the Meth : li st Congregati | and 
15 | “77 | 27 | 112 ’ | i i 97 any Teachers, and of the two Su] tendants of t for 
16 0 84 i 2 1 20 ; 4 | ~s. Oi 
17 | © ee 29 2 | ‘1 I 2 | ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal 
18 ’ . an 1 Sl | 42 I 2 1 7 — 
19 f " 1 1 32 | 43 l nee aS toe BE LE'P.—A most ces opport « now afforded to capitalists and person 
a 0 91 2 ; 13 44 i 2 i | wis ¥ : ess That excellent MiB, roperty t Farm 
7 0 92 1 34 $5 19 5 2 | knownas B Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
| 22 098 34 1s | 4 1 92 . | 5 14 | shore out t miles from H , and twenty-six f 1 Toronto, will et ata 
23 } 09 5 ag 47 1% 4 | ; 67 o te re ‘ ‘% s an it ving lease The estate consists of up- 
a4 |; 099 | } 39 | - 1% | bo gs | Warus i si ! g state of cultivat ion, 
} on | 1™ . 1 43 49 1 95 | | ‘ x The esareala  seuneend te ume Woo! Face 
2 T i ces ne i} which 1 ’ for tour complete sets chinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
Men i. © re » dee = b ( pa T ekd in iru P 7 t per * House: B - ; Workmen's Dwellings ; Barns; Sheds, and ott erec. 
ce ad ’ 1-21 ce : 2 he, 2 2 per cent | , I os te : mt om . e = . 4 photog ry : int 
| When tive edeposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by | , M HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington B ng * 
spe l agree 
TRUSTEES r 2.6m 8 
| David SK edly Thomas W. 1 J Gre - ——_— = — 
Stept Alle Ste “ “ Bard I ECOVERY OF PROPERTY, IN ENCUAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
> WALES 
john R. T send G an C. Ve K R —_- , , 
| Henry B Ga rG.u I udo S. Suare* _ MR. RAWLINGS to arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londo, 
Jor J Al R.¢ atio J J. Palme “ $ e ° ‘ ‘ ery ss ‘ } ‘ ‘ res to of * = 
sJ ‘ 1 j J. As es s ti erty the , i a registry esta up- 
rb Grif 4 7 . *g . William B. Astor ONE HUNDRED VEARS 
| Jonat ‘ joseph Ke Daniel L J Mr. i ‘ ss success ev case : ve m his long experience 
| James H Corn. W. I . h edge of United Kin f eiact that be has an Agent 
John D. Van B JOHN KR. TOWNSEND, President : B Pliage ot D> Pr aati too al 
Crarces C. Paws Se RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, I I erty wha her 
abieblu Physician to the Company. ( WILLS 
| Ve PLLA Amt MIT RC rURE.—Plans e ¢ Villas the laying ont Mr. R heen ancaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a comy dex 
See . Beit . . y prepa th Heirs. 4 ; cards s), who have been advertised for tbs 
| supe ‘ Pn t 6 ya ersig i, w wil sO act as lhe char for searching the s “ be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
“ gent for the select sites for Rural Residences: a the purchase or sale o a. Parties ' tance must forw the Christian es well as Surname, and & 
Properties suitably locate r Ose , : ™ f t ’ A the parties t the the property was bequeath- 
V3 e permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY Fs H.B. M.« New York All Letters must be P Pai 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, rehitect ‘ Engineer, Rockland Lake | Officer, No. 112 Broadway, Express B rs, N- ¥. : residence 98¢ Jay strcet. Brook 
New York al 26 tf | yn. my 
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